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This economic study is sssentially an inventory of the 
different ways by which the residents of Southeastern Connecticut 
make their livings.e The main purpose of the study is to gain an 
understanding of the major strengths and weaknesses of the area's 
economic base and to suggest ways to guide the future economic 
growth to the best interests of the inhabitants. 


The economic study is a logical step in the process of 
formulating planning goals. Our earlier land use study revealed 
the present extent of development in the region. fhat report was 
followed by a land characteristics study which showed the potential 
of the region's physical base. The population and housing study, 
completed last year, and this economic study are intended to exame- 
ine the forces which influence the growth of the region. By so 
doing, they help us to determine what type of development is likely 
or needed in the future. 


These studies will be followed by three more specific 
studies of open space and recreation, potential industrial areas, 
and regional sewerage problems. On the basis of these planning 
studies we should be able to establish sound development goals 
and objectives to serve as guides for the seventeen municipalities 
in Southeastern Connecticut. 


Southeastern Connecticut's economic history is a story 
of growth, change, adjustment, and specialization. In the 17th 
century the first settlers were primarily farmers whose economic 
contribution outside of the individual family was minimal. Agri- 
culture dominated throughout the 18th century, but small metal 
works, fishing, whaling, and textile activities began to evolve 
near the end of the century. 


The 19th century was one of phenomenal change. Manufactur- 
ing replaced agriculture as the leading employer of the labor force. 
Fishing flourished in the waters of Long Island Sound and the New- 
Foundland Banks. Whaling became a highly lucrative industry, sup- 
porting many related concerns, such as shipbuilding, rope walks, 
and processing plants for sperm oil and whalebone. 


The most notable economic occurrence in the region during 
the 19th century was the growth of the textile industry. The 
abundance of water power in the area permitted rapid growth of 
this industry. Cotton and woolen mills sprang up in large numbers, 
and by 1870 the larger mills had monopolized whole towns. At the 
same time, precision machinery and fabricated metals were gaining 
importance in an era of standardization and mass-production. 


Just as whaling and its associated activities began to 


decline midway through the 19th century, textiles faded as the 
backbone of the economy during the present century. This decline 
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was more than balanced by a sharp growth in chemicals and submarine 
production and by a steady growth in service industries, such as 
construction, transportation, and trade. Today the single most 
important sector of the region's economy is defense industry, in- 
cluding both submarine production and employment at military instal- 
lations. 


The major portion of this report presents an analysis of 
the existing economic structure of the region. Obviously, the 
present bears little resemblance to the past, but trends of the 
past frequently explain present conditions or give clues concerning 
the future. Wherever possible in this report we will present data 
from previous years in order to indicate trends and major economic 
changes. 


In a study of this type, the accuracy and detail depend 
largely upon the amount of source material available. Although 
much statistical information related to the economy of Southeastern 
Connecticut is available, it comes in a variety of forms and for 
a wide range of dates. Comparable data for every segment of the 
economy are nonexistent. The figures used in this report reflect 
the best data available for the particular subject under discussion. 


This report is organized into six major segments: (1) 
resource industries, (2) manufacturing industries, (3) service 
industries, (4) miscellaneous considerations, (5) implications of 
defense concentration, and (6) summary and conclusions. 


I. RESOURCE INDUSTRIES 


AGRICULTURE 


FISHING 
FORESTRY 


MINING 


This section of the economic study deals with activities 
closely associated with the natural environment. Resource indus- 
tries include agriculture, fishing, forestry, and mining. In each 
of these activities man is directly exploiting nature. 


Resource industries are the oldest occupations not only 
of the people in this area but of civilization in general. Man 
still obtains most of his necessities of life from the earth, in 
the form of plants, animal and marine life, or rocks and minerals. 
And most of the people in the world today are directly dependent 
upon these resource industries for their livelihood. 


So too were the majority of the inhabitants of Southeastern 
Connecticut until about the middle of the 19th century. Since then 
manufacturing and service industries have grown to become the major 
employers in this region. As the economy of the region became more 
dependent upon manufacturing, the resource industries gradually de- 
clined in importance. Crop and pasture land was abandoned; local 
fishing fleets dwindled in size; woodlands returned to the care of 
nature; and quarries shut down. Today the resource industries 
represent a relatively minor segment of the region's economy. 


AGRICULTURE* 


Agriculture was the predominant activity in Southeastern 
Connecticut throughout the 17th and 18th centuries. It was not 
until the middle of the last century that competition from mid- 
western wheat and dairy farms, local industrialization, and agri- 
cultural specialization brought about a gradual decline in the 
region's farm acreage. The amount of land presently used for crops 
and pasture in this region is but a fraction of what it was a centu- 
Ty agode 


Dairy and poultry farming are the dominant agricultural 
activities in Southeastern Connecticut today. These two specialties 
account for almost 90% of the commercial farms in the region, and 
both reflect the intensification of agricultural activities. Modern 
feeding and milking methods have brought about startling production 
expansion from dairy herds. Automation enables dairymen to handle 
larger herds with a minimum of hired help. Modern poultry farms 
depend heavily upon systematic and automatic growing and processing 
techniques. As a result, a poultry farm may have twenty or thirty 
thousand laying hens at a time. 


* For assistance in preparing this analysis we are especially 
grateful to Professor Arthur Dewey and Dr. Robert Leonard of the 
Department of Agricultural Economics, University of Connecticut. 
Other members of the College of Agriculture provided valuabls 
help in a seminar on Southeastern Connecticut's agriculture held 
on February 14, 1964. 
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Through 1959 the increasing intensity with which farm 
operations were conducted more than compensated for the declining 
Farm mumbers. Agricultural output increased for a decade and a 
half after World War II. Since 1959, however, the force of technol- 
ogy that brought about the expanding outonut appears to be losing 
out to other economic forces which have a limiting effect on ocutput. 


Agriculture today occupies an estimated 27,000 acres* in 
Southeastern Connecticut. It is scattered widely throughout the 
region with concentrations in Franklin, Griswold, North Stonington, 
Preston, and Stonington. The region's farms provide employment for 
only 1,700 people, including 1,200 farm operators and members of 
their families, 250 regularly employed workers, and 250 part-time 
workers. This is in sharp contrast to the region's current manu- 
facturing employment of over 32,000. 


Gross sales of agricultural products totalled almost 310 
million in 1963. From Table 1 we can see that dairy and poultry 
products accounted for the major portion of sales. 

TABLE ONE 
GROSS VALUE OF MAJGR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 1963 


Southeastern Connecticut Region 


GROSS VALUE 


PRODUCT (MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
Poultry 4.2 
Milk & Cream 328 
Horticultural Products °6 
Vegetables & Fruit 4 
Cattle & Calves 04 
Other Livestock 02 
Field Crops »1 


Other Crops 


1 


TOTAL 9.8 


Source: Department of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Connecticut. 


* Land Use: Patterns and Policies. Southeastern Connecticut 
Regional Planning Agency, 1962. 
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Although the sale of poultry products exceeded dairy sales, 
the region nevertheless has considerably more dairy farms than 
poultry farms. The Department of Agricultural Economics at the 
University of Connecticut estimates that there are 230 dairy farms 
in the region and only 150 poultry farms. 


An examination of statistics on dairy farming in Connecticut 
indicates why farm production remains high despite a decline in the 
number of farms. Sstween 1935 and 1963 the number of cows regis- 
tered in Connecticut for the sale of milk decreased by 31% while 
total milk production rose 36%. During this period new methods of 
feeding and handling brought about a 78% increase in milk produc- 
tion per cow. When one also considers the great technological ad- 
vances that have been made in farm management and operation plus 
the general increase in herd size, it is easy to understand how 
farm numbers can decline without a corresponding loss in production. 


Poultry farms in recent years have also become larger and 
highly efficient. Between 1954 and 1959 the number of farms in the 
region producing market eggs dropped by 20%, but egg sales increased 
by 80%. During this same period the number of broilers sold re- 
mained constant although the number of farms raising broilers was 
cut in half. 


Since 1959 competition from other eastern and southern 
states has seriously affected the poultry farmers of this area. 
The production of broilers has fallen off sharply, and many farms 
have either closed down or converted to egg production. Thus far 
the egg producers have managed to compete with other areas, and the 
industry is holding its own. By preparing much of their own feed 
through cooperatives, the egg farmers have managed to keep their 
largest cost item at a minimum. 


Another agricultural activity of significance in this area 
is the growing of nursery products, An important part of this 
activity is raising young evergreen trees for sale to nurserymen 
who then grow them to a size suitable for landscaping. In 1959 
the region produced over half the evergreens raised for this 
purpose in Connecticut. 


The raising of nursery products appears to have stabilized 
in Southeastern Connecticut. Competition from other areas, both 
within the state and in other parts of the country, has resulted 
in a tight market. It appears doubtful that this area will ex- 
perience any sizeable expansion of nursery products in the fore-~ 
seeable future. 


Indications are that agriculture in Southeastern Connecticut 


will experience a further decline in farm numbers. New farms are 
not replacing farms that drop out of operation. Capital investment 
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for new farms is very high, and financial backing is often difficult 
to obtain. Established farms, in order to compete, require capital 

to keep pace with technological changes. It appears, then, that 
along with the decline in farm numbers, the surviving farms will 
need to grow in size and production. 


One of the biggest problems that nursery farmers face is 
securing trained labor. States having lower wage levels and fewer 
alternate employment opportunities than Connecticut have a competi-=- 
tive advantage and can often offer their products at lower prices 
than the local farmers can. 


Little, it appears, can be done to stimulate agriculture 
through regional planning. In fact, even local planning and zoning 
actions will probably have little general effect. Prices are de-=€ 
termined by federal decisions and by competition from other states. 
Other forces which affect agriculture are the individual farmer's 
efficiency in production, his initiative and aggressiveness, his 
willingness to work with others in strong cooperatives, and his 
ability to secure capital and labor. 


As a land use, agriculture can be both compatible and de~ 
sirable in an urbanizing region. The wide expanses of open land 
needed for crops and pasture by dairy farmers are important open 
space uses. As such they will become even greater assets to the 
region in the future. Areas of woodland, pasture, tilled fields, 
and wet lands will be necessary if we are to retain the distinctive 


rural character and beauty presently found in many parts of the 
region. 


Two means are often suggested for preserving and protect- 
ing agricultural lands. These are (1) exclusive agricultural 
zoning, and (2) preferential assessments on agricultural land. 
Both of these appear to have limitations as effective land use 
measures. 


Exclusive agricultural zoning may restrict all land uses 
which are not directly associated with agriculture. The purpose of 
such agricultural zoning would be to orevent further encroachment 
of urban land uses into farming areas, thereby preventing sharp 
rises in taxes and possible conflicts between farming and urban 
land use. This is all well and good so long as each farmer is 
actively interested in using his land solely for agricultural 
purposes. But opposition arises when a farmer seeks to convert 
his farmland to a residential subdivision. If his land is zoned 
for agriculture exclusively, he is stymied. While most farmers 
desire protection from encroachment by urban uses so long as they 
are farming their land, they also want to be able to sell their 
land for urban uses should the opportunity or necessity present 
itself. As a result, there are probably as many or more farmers 
opposed to exclusive agricultural zoning as there are those in 


favor of it. As yet, no town in Southeastern Connecticut has 
adopted exclusive agricultural zoning. 


Public Act No. 490, passed by the State Legislature in 
1963, reflects the concern that valuable agricultural land might 
be taxed excessively and forced into premature sale and develop- 
ment. Under the terms of the legislation, a farmer may apply for 
an agricultural classification for his land.* The land would then 
be assessed according to its use value as farmland and not accord- 
ing to its market value. This is particularly advantageous for 
farmers having lands in the path of development. The advantages 
to farmers in more remote rural areas are questionable. In some 
cases assessments are already lower than they would be if the 
farmland were assessed according to the new legislation. 


While under the legislation the assessment of farmland is 
held down even though its market value may increase, the community 
is not assured of continued agricultural use. Whenever he chooses, 
the farmer may sell out. 


As presently conceived, neither agricultural zoning nor 
preferential agricultural assessment offers an effective means of 
preserving farmland as either an economic or an open space use in 
this region. Agricultural zoning is considered to be too restric- 
tive for the independently minded farmers. Special agricultural 
tax assessment may delay the shift from agricultural to suburban 
land uses. But Public Act No. 490 might do more toward promoting 
the long-term use of land for agriculture if it incorporated a 
clause which required a tax recompense from the farmer who sells 
his land for subdivision use after he had enjoyed reduced assess-~ 
ments for a number of years. 


FISHING 


Fishing can be considered a marginal economic activity in 
Connecticut today. In weight the state's total catch in 1960 
amounted to less than 1% of the total for New England. In value, 
the Connecticut catch was 1.9% of the New England total. Although 
the state licensed 501 commercial fishing boats in 1962, "only 84 
applicants listed fishing as a full-time occupation. "** 


* Public Act No. 490 also provides for special assessment of 


certain forest and open space lands. 


** Connecticut's Commercial Fisheries. The Connecticut Wildlife 
Conservation Bulletin, Vol. 9, No. 1, January-February, 1963. 
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At the regional level, fishing is even less significant. 
Fishery statistics published by the U.S. Department of the Interior 
show that in 1960 only 165 persons in this region derived at least 
half of their income from fishing. Indications are that since 1960 
the number of fishermen has decreased even further. Dockage facili- 
ties in Stonington harbor, for example, have deteriorated to a point 
where they now accommodate only 6 or 8 fishing vessels. A few come 
mercial vessels operate out of Mystic and New London, but these 
supply primarily a local market. 


Although New London County takes in more fish by weight 
than all of the other counties in the state combined, the gross 
value of this county's catch is less than $428,000, or slightly 
more than one-third the total value for the state. This is prima- 
rily a result of the fact that the New London County catch consists 
almost entirely of relatively low-value finefish. The higher-value 
shellfish represented less than 8% of the total catch in 1950, 1955, 
and 1960. As a result, the New London County landings were valued 
lower even though they far exceeded the weight of the landings in 
the rest of the state. 


A second factor of significance is that many New London 
County fishermen land their catches at Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts ports. The main reason for this is that this county has 
inadequate docking facilities and lacks the necessary processing 
plants for the large amounts of trash fish picked up by the trawlers, 
Rhode Island, which has a large trash fish processing industry, is 
a convenient harborage for an increasing number of nearby Connecti- 
cut fishermen. The steadily dwindling size of the Stonington fishe 
ing fleet «+ the last fleet of any significance in Connecticut =- is 
a result of this situation. 


What can be done to rejuvenate the fishing industry in 
Southeastern Connecticut? 


The key to the problem seems to lie in Stonington Village. 
This small village is well suited in terms of location, character, 
and tradition to continue as the focal point of commercial fishing 
in this part of the state. At the present time it is losing its 
fleet to Rhode Island and Massachusetts because of inadequate dock-~ 
ing facilities for boats and a lack of processing plants for trash 
fish. Attempts are being made to obtain state and federal funds for 
the construction of new docking facilities in Stonington harbor. 
This would at least encourage the fleet to remain in this area, 
although it would still have to land part of its catch elsewhere. 


The greatest benefit to be obtained from fishing in this 
region could be indirect. fhe village of Stonington, with its 
well preserved historical appearance and charm, could utilize its 
fishing fleet to further stimulate the tourist trade in that part 
of the region. Although there are already many attractive features 
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in the village, there is little apparent relationship between the 
village and the present harbor activities. A more intensive effort 
to publicize Stonington as a fishing port would necessitate a 
corresponding effort to rebuild the fishing fleet. An obvious 
first step would be the improvement of the dock facilities and the 
general appsarance of the waterfront area. Convenient and attrace- 
tive access to the harbor area for tourists would further add to 
the popularity of the village. 


Any great increase in direct economic benefit from Fishing 
appears doubtful in this region. This is a highly competitive 
industry, and the operations in neighboring New England states are 
not likely to be replaced by new ones in Connecticut. Thanks to a 
limited local market for fresh seafood, the region's fisheries will 
not succumb entirely, but a substantial expansion of this activity 
is unlikely. Shellfish, which are the big money makers in Connecti- 
cut's fisheries, are already in short supply in this region and are 
not likely to grow in importance without some technological advances 
in preventing estuarine pollution and destruction by predators. 


Fishing is historically, but no longer economically, 
important in Southeastern Connecticut. It has dwindled almost to 
the point of extinction, but it still lends a special charm and 
flavor to a few of our coastal communities. Wherever possible this 
activity should be encouraged and preserved, but it is highly im- 
probable that fishing will ever again produce a significant direct 
contribution to the economy of this region. 


FORESTRY 


Although forestry played an essential role in the historical 
growth of the region, this industry no longer contributes signifi- 
cantly to the regional economy. fhe early settlers cleared many 
thousands of acres of woodland for homes and farms. For many dec- 
ades thereafter forests provided lumber for building homes, boats, 
factories, and furniture. Great quantities of wood were used as 
fuel in homes and later by the railroads for both fuel and ties. 


As the economy of the region shifted from agrarian to 
manufacturing, the amount of land needed for crops and pasture 
rapidly declined. Fields were abandoned and left to nature, which 
eventually covered them with a random scrubby growth. The demand 
for local timber for construction declined as new building materials 
were developed and as imported wood products became less costly. 

New fuels replaced the need for firewood in homes and factories, 
and the decline of the railroads halted the need for ties. 


The amount of woodland in the region has no bearing on the 


magnitude = both existing and potential - of the forestry industry. 
Forestry has been a declining sconomic activity in spite of the 
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Fact that woodland acreage has increased in recent years. The 
amount of land reverting from farm fields to woodlands actually 
exceeds the acreage being developed for urban and suburban uses. 


State preserves account for a sizeable portion of our 
Forests. Nearly 31 square miles of land in the region are reserved 
From development within state preserves. These preserves have im- 
portant open space and recreational uses but, in spite of their 
size, they are not important producers of forest products. 


Employment in forestry is difficult to determine, but it 
is safe to assume that it is negligible in this region. According 
to the 1960 Census, there were only 183 persons employed in this 
activity in the entire state of Connecticut. Census figures for 
the New London=Groton=-Norwich Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area show only 8 persons in forestry. Forestry employment in the 
Southeastern Connecticut Region is probably somewhere between twenty 
and thirty persons. 


There are several reasons why the vast area of woodlands 
in this region does not support an expanded forestry industry. 


(1) Land holdings are generally too small and too costly 
to permit wide-spread acquisition for forestry manage- 
ment and use. 


(2) The timber in this region is of comparatively poor 
quality, resulting from prolonged neglect. 


(3) Qur forests are now composed of the wrong types of 
trees. Most of Connecticut's forests are hardwood; 
the chief demand in the Northeast is for softwood. 


The growing of Christmas trees is a small, but expanding, 
forestry activity. The State Park and Forest Department encourages 
and advises many land owners on this activity. The demand for 
locally-grown Christmas trees is given impetus by the fact that 
trees imported from more distant areas often become damaged and 
dried out in transport. 


A future expansion of forestry in Southeastern Connecticut 
is questionable. Gn the one hand, attempts are being made by 
Forestry and conservation officials to improve the management of 
our woodlands. Although personnel and funds are in short supply, 
woodland owners are helped as much as possible to improve their 
timber land. Another point in favor of the industry is the come 
paratively low cost of cord wood in this area. Pulp mills could 
operate at considerably lower cost = at least initially. 
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On the other hand, it is doubtful that an expanded forestry 
industry is either needed or desirable in this region. For many 
decades the region has been developing a manufacturing economy with 
little dependence upon local wood products. It is true that a pulp 
mill would probably find a ready local market for its product, but 
it is also true that such an activity would intensify an existing 
and highly unpopular water pollution problem. Water pollution, with 
its accompanying odors, already poses serious problems along many 
of our industrialized stream valleys. It would be impossible for a 
pulp mill to locate anywhere in this region without having adverse 
affects on some residential or recreational properites. Besides, it 
is doubtful that the lower cost of cord wood would long remain as 
an advantage for locating a mill in this area. 


Another factor likely to discourage an expansion of forestry 
is the relatively high wage rates and alternate employment oppor- 
tunities in Connecticut. Laborers are more likely to be attracted 
to manufacturing jobs than to more strenuous and lowerepaying jobs 
in forestry. 


Forestry will probably remain as a small, but stable, eco- 
nomic activity in Southeastern Connecticut. Resources are adequate, 
however difficult might be the problems of acquisition. It appears 
unlikely that economic and social conditions will occur that might 
make a pulp mill attractive in this area. The growing of nursery 
products and Christmas trees should be encouraged. These activi- 
ties can not only make a contribution to the economic base of the 
region, but also have little conflict with expanding urban develop-~ 
ment. 


MINING 


Mining is probably the most valuable resource industry in 
the region, although it too is of comparatively low economic 
productivity. According to the 1960 Census of Population, only 
51 persons were employed in mining in Southeastern Connecticut. 
In 1961 the total value of all mineral products produced in New 
London County was less than one million dollars.* 


The mining industry of this region dates back to 1732 when 
the Millstone Point granite quarry began producing millstones in 
Waterford. Later, millions of paving blocks were sold to growing 
seaboard cities, and Millstone granite was used in buildings at 
West Point and in inumerable bridges and monumentse The Millstone 
Point quarry terminated operations in 1963, but granite is still 
produced at other quarries in East Lyme and Montville. 


* The Mineral Industry of Connecticut. Bureau of Mines, 1962. 
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Some granite from this area still is used for building 
stone and monuments, but most of it is produced for riprap and 
aggregate for cament. In these uses it constitutes a valuable 
regional resource for coastal erosion control projects and high- 
way construction, 


Mineral wealth in the region is concentrated almost exclu- 
sively in the Connecticut Silica Company operation near Lantern 
Hill in North Stonington. Products from this industry are used 
in making glass, abrasive and plaster sand, and as roofing granules. 
The scarcity of other mineral deposits in this part of the state 
precludes any possibility of mineral mining becoming a more signi- 
Ficant economic activity in the future. 


Most of the mining activity in this region is in sand and 
gravel pits. According to the U.S. Bureau of mines, six companies 
operated pits in New London County in 1961. The demand for sand 
and gravel has increased along with the expanded state and federal 
road building programs. The construction of the Connecticut Turne 
pike in the past decade and the current work on Interstate Route 
95 has produced a need for tremendous quantities of this natural re- 
source. In addition, new home construction and grading in subdi- 
visions requires many tons of sand and gravel. Fortunately, it is 
amply available, The glacial origin of the topography has resulted 
in numerous deposits of sand and gravel widely scattered throughout 
the region. It is not likely that the continued demand will result 
in any shortage of this product for some time to come. 


Mining = whether it be for granite, quartzite, or sand and 
gravel = can be considered a necessary activity despite its limited 
economic impact, Having these resources close at hand decreases 
their cost to the local consumer, since the cost of transporting 
these low-unit-value items increases proportionately to the distance 
involved. This becomes especially significant in areas, such as 
ours, where considerable road construction and residential develop- 
ment is taking place, requiring large quantities of sand, gravel, 
crushed stone, and aggregate for cement. 


The local availability of good sand and gravel deposits 
emphasizes the need for regulations and controls which would permit 
the extraction of these products in a manner compatible with existe 
ing and future community development. Regulations are also needed 
to prevent gravel pits from becoming permanent scars in the land-~ 
scape and to minimize the hazardous conditions frequently created 
by these operations. Several towns in Southeastern Connecticut 
have already adopted such regulations. Information dealing with 
surficial and bedrock geology currently being assembled by the 
U.S. Geological Survey should provide a sound basis for designating 
areas with high potential deposits. fhis information could prove 
useful in developing new regulations or in evaluating existing 
controls. 


Il, MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


JOBS AND PEOPLE 
COMMUTING 


MANUFACTURING AND OTHER 
EMPLOYMENT 


CHANGING MANUFACTURING BASE 


The evolution of manufacturing from its home craft begin- 
nings to its present dominance is too well known to need repeating 
here. It suffices to say that manufacturing has replaced resource 
industries as the main economic life of Connecticut and this region. 
Manufacturing now employs 41% of the region's workers and in 1963 
Produced an annual payroll of nearly $209 million.* 


Manufacturing is important to this region for a number of 
reasons: 


(1) It is the chief activity which brings money into the 
region. 


(2) It employs more of the region's labor force than any 
other activity. 


(3) Its health affects the health of a secondary level 
of employment in service industries such as construc-= 
tion or retail trade. 


(4) Population growth and distribution are influenced by 
changes in manufacturing employment. 


The present importance of manufacturing can be summed up 
in one sentence. The prosperity of Southeastern Connecticut today 
is almost entirely dependent on its manufacturing base. 


JOBS AND PEOPLE 


High levels of manufacturing employment are a basic cause 
of population growth. In the period from 1947 to 1963, the region's 
manufacturing employment increased from 17,400 to 32,420. This was 
an increase of slightly more than 80%. During this same period it 
is estimated that the region's population grew from 131,600 to 
185,800. This is an increase of only 41%, roughly half the rate 
of growth in manufacturing. The difference in growth rates is 
explained in large part by commutation of workers into the region, 
which swells the number of employees but does not increase the 
population. The Electric Soat Division of General Dynamics alone 
attracts nearly 5,700 workers from outside the region. 


Within the region there is a great difference in the rela- 


tionship of jobs to population. fable 2 an the following page 
demonstrates this point. 


* Communication with Mr. A. Horowitz, Research and Information 
Department, Connecticut Labor Department, March 13, 1964. 
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TABLE TWO 


RELATIONSHIP OF MANUFACTURING 
EMPLOYMENT TO POPULATION, 1960 


Southeastern Connecticut Region 


POPULATION MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT* 
NUMBER %OF TOTAL NUMBER %_OF TOTAL 
URBAN TOWNS** 102,625 58.9 18,855 74.2 
SUBURBAN TOWNS 65,288 37.4 6,401 25.1 
RURAL TOWNS 6.499 3.7 170 0.7 
TOTAL: 174,412 100.0 25,426 100.0 


SOURCES: 1960 Census of Population, Connecticut Labor Department. 


Manufacturing employment is very highly concentrated in 
the Urban Towns. This is due largely to the influence of Electric 
Boat in Groton, which is the region's largest employer. New London 
and Norwich actually hava a smaller percentage of the region's 
manufacturing employment than would be expected from their popu- 
lation sizes. 


The Suburban Towns show only a modest level of manufacture 
ing activity. The manufacturing employment in these nine towns is 
only 25% of the regional total, while they contain more than 37% 
of the region's population. 


As a result of the concentration of manufacturing activities 
in a few locations, the Suburban Towns are dependent on the Urban 
Towns for employment. The average suburban worker lives in one 
town and works in another. Because of commuting, population growth 
in a Suburban Town usually bears little resemblance to the expansion 
of manufacturing employment within the town. 


Ledyard is a prime example of this. The town had only 232 
manufacturing jobs within its borders in 1960, but between 1950 and 
1960 Ledyard gained over 3,600 new residents and experienced a 


* Includes noneresident employees as well as resident employees. 


** The Urban Towns are: Groton, New London, and Norwich. The 
Suburban Towns are: East Lyme, Griswold, Ledyard, Lisbon, 
Montville, Preston, Sprague, Stonington, and Waterford. The 
Rural Towns are: Bozrah, Franklin, North Stonington, Salem, 
and Voluntown. 
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growth rate of 208%. This phenomenal growth was possible only 
because new manufacturing jobs were being created elsewhere in 
the region. In this case at Electric Boat in Groton. The eco« 
nomic self«sufficiency we nostalgically associate with the old 
New England town has given way to economic interdependence among 
groups of towns. 


COMMUTING 


Economic interdependence is most readily observed in the 
phenomenon known @s commuting. Measurement of workers’ movements 
from home to job provides a good index of economic ties among come 
munities, 


A series of interviews conducted in 1961 as part of the 
Southeast Area Traffic Study shows that the average worker in this 
region spends 30 minutes each day in traveling to and from his job. 
More than oneethird of the workers spend even more time than this. 


The three Urban Towns are the major attractors of commuting 
workers in this region. Data obtained by the 1960 Census of Popu- 
lation* show that fully 77% of the region's 61,000-man work force 
was employed in Groton, New London, or Norwich. Movement of workers 
into these towns is shown on Figure 2. 


Groton attracted more commuters than any other town. Nearly 
9,500 workers commuted from within the region to a job in Groton in 
1960. The largest sources of workers commuting into Groton in that 
year were New London, Waterford, and Norwich. These towns supplied 
more than 5,600 of Groton's workers. 


New London and Norwich lagged considerably behind Groton 
as attractors of workers from suburban areas. New London attracted 
slightly more than 5,600 commuting workers, chiefly from Waterford 
and Groton. Norwich attracted less than 2,500 workers from other 
towns. These came principally from Montville, Griswold, and 
Preston. Although it is the third largest importer of workers in 
the region, Norwich exports more workers than it attracts. 


More recent information from the region's leading manu- 
facturing firm, Electric Boat in Groton, further substantiates the 
complexity of economic ties among the region's towns. Table 3 shous 
that less than 20% of the employees at Electric Boat actually lives 
in Groton. Every town in Southeastern Connecticut contributes worke 
ers to this firm, and in August 1963 nearly 68% of Electric Boat's 
employees lived within this region, while 32% lived outside the 
region. 


* These data include all workers, not just manufacturing workers. 
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TABLE THREE 


ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AT 
ELECTRIC BOAT IN GROTON, AUGUST 1963 


PLACE OF NUMBER OF % OF 
RESIDENCE EMPLOYEES TOTAL 
1. Southeastern Connecticut 
Towns 1tgheo 67.6 
Bozrah ate id 
East Lyme “Was. 3.0 
Franklin oo 0.2 
Griswold 210 1.2 
Groton 34 450) 19.7 
Ledyard 480 2.8 
Lisbon 60 0.3 
Montville 840 4.8 
New London fe tau Take 
North Stonington 150 0.9 
Norwich 1,750 10.0 
Preston 20 0.1 
Salem 15 0.1 
Sprague 10 0.1 
Stonington 350 2.0 
Voluntown he 0.4 
Waterford 1,050 6.0 
2. Other Connecticut Towns 1 tot 10.0 
3. Rhode Island 3,800 2t4t 
4. Other States 129 0.7 


TOTAL: 17,500 100.0 


SOURCE: Electric Boat Division of General Dynamics. 
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The 1960 Census revealed that only slightly more than 700 
persons commuted out of the region. Most of these were attracted 
to the Hartford area. Far more workers commute into Southeastern 
Connecticut than commute out of the region. Electric Boat alone 
attracts nearly 5,700 workers from outside the region. : 


Several points are clear from the information now availa- 
ble. First, the manufacturing base which supports this area's 
population depends on workers from many towns, not just thse town 
in which the plant happens to be located. Second, as a result of 
commuting, the towns of Southeastern Connecticut, from an economic 
standpoint, are becoming increasingly interdependent. Third, 
Commuters into Southeastern Connecticut tend to exaggerate the 
area's apparent dependence on defense industry. 


MANUFACTURING AND OTHER EMPLOYMENT 


| Manufacturing is but one form of gainful employment availa- 
ble to a prospective worker. The resource industries of agricul- 
ture, mining, forestry, and fishing offer alternate employment oppor 
tunities. So too do the service industries. The ability of any one 
of the three major industry groups to attract workers varies with 
the circumstances of the moment. 


In the early days of Connecticut's development, the ree 
source industries were in ascendancy. They offered the best availa- 
ble means of making a living for most people. 


But by the latter part of the 19th century manufacturing 
had become a dominant economic force in Connecticut. In 1810 less 
than three out of every 100 Connecticut residents were employed in 
manufacturing.* By the close of the century nearly 20 out of every 
100 residents were manufacturing workers, and nearly 44% of the 
state's labor force were engaged in manufacturing. 


This trend has abated somewhat in the 20th century. The 
peak of participation in manufacturing was reached in 1919 when 
more than 56% of the state's labor force was employed in manufactur- 
ing. Since 1947, the participation rate has swung between 45.7% 
and 35.6%. 


The Southeastern Connecticut Region in 1960 had 39% of its 
resident employed labor force in manufacturing, according to the 
Census of Population. There is some indication that since that 
time this percentage has increased. Data from the Connecticut Labor 
Department, which include only jobs covered by unemployment insur- 


* Manufacturing Industries. Technical Report No. 143, Connecticut 
Development Commission, 1963. 
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ance, show a steady increase in the proportion of the region's 
employees engaged in manufacturing, but these figures cover none 


residents as well as residents. 


TABLE FOUR 


MANUFACTURING AND TOTAL EMPLOYMENT* 


Southeastern Connecticut Region 


Total Covered 


Total Covered 


Non=Agricultural Manufacturing % In 

June of Employment Employment Manufacturing 
1947 38,980 17,440 44.7 
1960 56,670 25,730 45.4 
1963 63,790 31,420 49.3 


SOURCE: Connecticut Labor Department. 


It appears from these data that manufacturing has become 
more important in Southeastern Connecticut since 1947. To learn 
why this has occurred, and whether the trend will continue, we 
will examine recent changes in the region's manufacturing indus- 
tries, 


CHANGING MANUFACTURING BASE 


For purposes of comparison we will consider the manufactur- 
ing sector of the region's economy in June 1947 and June 1963. Our 
discussion will divide manufacturing employment into three industry 
categories: Nondurables, Durables, and Other. 


NONDURABLE INDUSTRIES 


Nondurable manufacturing employment in Southeastern Cone 
necticut consists of the following industries: food, textiles, 
apparel, paper, printing and publishing, chemicals, and leather. 


Within Connecticut there has been a long-term decline in 
the percentage of manufacturing employment producing nondurables. 
Nondurables in 1899 accounted for 42.3% of the state-'s manufactur- 
ing workers; by 1962 nondurables had declined to less than 25% of 
the state's manufacturing jobs. 


* Includes both resident and nonresident workers, 
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Economists of the Connecticut Development Commission believe 
« » « there is evidence that the declining importance of non- 
durables in Connecticut's manufacturing may be due in a significant 
degree to relatively high labor costs among industries that are 
generally labor intensive, and (to) relatively low productivity..."* 


In layman's language, some of the nondurable industries, 
Particularly textiles in this region, are so dependent on inexpene 
Sive labor that they can no longer afford Connecticut's relatively 
high-priced workers. To remain competitive, many have moved their 
operations to an area with less costly labor. 


The general decline in the relative importance of nondura- 
bles in Connecticut has been felt even more severely in Southeastern 
Connecticut. (See Figure 3 and Table 5). Nomdurables fell calami- 
tously from nearly 56% of the region's manufacturing employment in 
1947 to less than 29% in 1963. The picture appears even darker 
when we note that this relative decline was accompanied by an 
absolute loss of nearly 800 jobs in nondurables. 


The major drop was in textiles, which lost 4,330 jobs and 
declined from 36% of the region's manufacturing employment in 1947 
to slightly more than 6% in 1963. Records of the Connecticut Labor 
Department show the loss of eight textile firms between 1947 and 
1960 and severe employment cutbacks in three other firms. The 
northern half of the region was especially hard hit by these losses 
and still has not fully recovered. 


On the other hand, apparel, paper, and leather industries 
ended the 16-year period with a net increase of 680 jobs, although 
their relative importance declined after 1947. 


Food and printing and publishing industries had modest 
increases, both relatively and absolutely, after 1947. They cone 
tributed 850 new jobs to partially offset losses in textiles. 


The one really bright spot in the nondurable industries 
since 1947 has been chemicals. From an employment of only 200 in 
1947, the chemical industry grew to more than 2,200 by 1963. From 
an industry employing little more than 1% of the region's manuface 
turing workers in 1947, chemicals have become its second most 
important manufacturing employer. This growth is chiefly attribut- 
able to the Charles Pfizer Company and the Dow Chemical Company. 
Every effort should be extended to expand this segment of 
Southeastern Connecticut's manufacturing base. 


* Manufacturing Industries. op. Cit. p. 26. 
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CHANGING MANUFACTURING BASE 


SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGION 


APPAREL 


FOOD 
LEATHER 
PRINTING 


PAPER 


CHEMICALS 


NONDURABLE 
INDUSTRIES 


TEXTILES 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


(PRIMARILY SUBMARINES) 


DURABLE MACHINERY 
INDUSTRIES 


PRIMARY METALS 


FABRICATED METALS 


FURNITURE & WOOD 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 


ALL MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT EQUALS 100% 


SOURCE: CONNECTICUT LABOR DEPARTMENT FIGURE 3 


TABLE FIVE 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 
Southeastern Connecticut Region 

NONDURABLE INDUSTRIES June 1947 June 1963 
Food 390 790 
Textiles 6,280 1,950 
Apparel 760 990 
Paper Agoau 1,680 
Printing & Publishing 300 750 
Chemicals 200 fe Z 10 
Leather 450 580 

SUBTOTAL: 9,730 8,950 
DURABLE INDUSTRIES 
Furniture & Wood 260 460 
Primary Metals 390 930 
Fabricated Metals 1,500 2,020 
Machinery Py ani 1,040 
Transportation Equipment 

(chiefly submarines 1,670 16,540 

SUBTOTAL: 7,070 20,990 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 640 1,480 
TOTAL 17,440 31,420 


SOURCE: Connecticut Labor Department. 


DURABLE INDUSTRIES 


Durable manufacturing industries in this region consist of: 
Furniture and wood, primary metals, fabricated metals, machinery, 
and transportation equipment. The last is a standard classification 
used by the Connecticut Labor Department and here consists almost 
entirely of submarines. 


Durable industries have been the growth segment of Con-« 
necticut's manufacturing economy. In 1899 fewer than 58% of the 
state's manufacturing workers were in durable industries. By 1962 
nearly 75% of its workers were in durables.* 


Durable industries have also been the major area of manu- 
facturing growth in Southeastern Connecticut since 1947. In 1947 
durable industries provided slightly more than 7,000 jobs and ac- 
counted for somewhat more than 40% of the region's manufacturing 
workers. DBy June of 1963 durable industries employed nearly 21,000 
workers, representing nearly 67% of the regional manufacturing jobs. 


Most of this growth was in the transpertation equipment 
industry and was due to the phenomenal expansion of one. firm = 
Electric Boat. Employment in transportation equipment rose from 
1,670 in June of 1947 to 16,540 in June of 1963. This nearly nine- 
fold increase pushed transportation equipment toe the position of 
top manufacturing employer. Nearly 53% of the region's manufacture 
ing employment in June of 1963 was in transportation equipment. 

The figure was less than 10% in 1947. 


Primary metals experienced a madest increase of 600 workers. 
Furniture and wood industries increased by 200 workers, but were 
the smallest manufacturing industry group in the region in 1963, 


Both fabricated metals and machinery suffered sharp relative 
declines. fhe machinery industry lost 2,200 jobs, most of which 
were cancentrated in two or three large firms. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Smaller segments of the manufacturing base have been in= 
Cluded in this general category. This includes such industries 
as: plastics, paving mixtures, stone, clay, and glass, surgical 
and medical supplies, electrical equipment, and miscellarieous manue- 
facturing industries. This category has increased by 800 jobs 
since 1947, 


* Manufacturing Industries. Ofs Clbe, Pe: 20, 
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1947 CONTRASTED WITH 1963 


It may be useful at this point to compare the manufacturing 
posture of Southeastern Connecticut in 1947 with its current situ- 
ation. 


In 1947 the region was tottering on the brink of economic 
disaster. More than one out of every three manufacturing workers 
in the region was employed by the textile industry. This industry 
had been finding it increasingly difficult to do business in Cone 
necticut, principally because of high labor costs in relation to 
productivity. By the close of the Korean War, textile mills in 
Southeastern Connecticut were closing in ominous numbers, 


Two factors saved the region from economic collapse. The 
first, and most important, was the vast expansion of Electric 
Boat's work force to fill orders for atomic submarines. fhe second 
was the addition of two chemical firms to the region in the early 
1950's. From the brink of depression, the region, particularly 
the southern portion of the region, suddenly faced abundant jobs, 
high wages, overtime, and many of the signs of a local boom. 


While the region's current prosperity is welcome, a nagging 
concern over heavy concentration in a single defense industry lurks 
in the background. Implications of Southeastern Connecticut's 
concentration on defense industry will be discussed at length in 
Chapter V beginning on page 54. 
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TTI. “SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


RETAIL TRADE 
WHOLESALE TRADE 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND 
REAL ESTATE 


CONSTRUCTION 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS, 
AND UTILITIES 
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Southeastern Connecticut's resource and manufacturing 
industries are complemented by a variety of service industries. 
Service industries perform such essential functions as: construct~ 
ing the homes and buildings needed by an expanding population, 
moving goods and people, getting goods from the producer to the 
consumer, maintaining communications, providing power, handling 
money, and providing essential governmental services. More than 
32,000 of the region's civilian workers were engaged in these 
activities in June of 1963. 


We will begin our review of service industries with a 
look at one of the largest and most important - retail trade. 


RETAIL TRADE 


Goods are exchanged in even the simplest of societies. 
At this level the exchange is usually accomplished on a person to 
person, face to face basis. But as our society has increased in 
size and complexity, the mechanics for exchanging goods have also 
grown in size and complexity. Today, the once simple personal 
exchange of goods is accomplished in a very indirect manner through 
the economic sector known as retail trade. 


Retail trade is a basic service industry which produces 
no product of its own but performs the necessary task of getting 
the goods produced by the manufacturing or resource industries 
into the hands of the consuming public. Trade is of concern from 
a planning standpoint for four reasons: (1) it is essential to the 
well-being of the population, (2) it is an important land use in 
most communities, (3) it is a significant employer of the labor 
force, and (4) it is a major generator of traffic flow. 


Our analysis in this section will attempt to answer four 
basic questions: 


1. What is the relationship of trade to the region's 
total population and its manufacturing employment? 


2. What types of retail sales are made in this region 
and how does the type of sales differ from town to 
town? 

3. Where do people shop? 

4, What are the future prospects for an expansion of 
trade in this region? 


RETAIL TRADE AND POPULATION 


As any store owner knows, a successful retail business 
depends on customers. Customers, in turn, depend to a great 
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extent upon an available population. Following this line of 
reasoning, it is not too difficult to conclude that retail 

trade activities will generally be found in close proximity to 
Population and that retail trade growth will follow population 
growth, If this conclusion is valid we should find a direct 
Telationship between population size and retail employment within 
Southeastern Connecticut. 


To examine this point we have grouped the 17 towns and 
cities of the region into three classes on the basis of their 
development characteristics. The Urban Towns are Groton, New 
London, and Norwich. The Suburban Towns are East Lyme, Griswold, 
Ledyard, Lisbon, Montville, Preston, Sprague, Stonington, and 
Waterford. The Rural Towns are Bozrah, Franklin, North Stonington, 
Salem, and Voluntown. table 6 shows the relationship between 
Population size and retail trade employment in these three classes 


of towns. 
TABLE SIX 


RELATIONSHIP OF RETAIL TRADE EMPLOYMENT 
TQ POPULATION, 1960 


Southeastern Connecticut Region 


POPULATION RETAIL EMPLOYMENT 
Number % of Total Number 4 of Total 
URBAN TOWNS 1027625 58.9 S, 733 Vos 2 
SUBURBAN TOWNS 65, 288 a446 fe 19.8 
RURAL TOWNS 6,499 Pe | 225 Piatt 
REGIONAL TOTAL: 174,412 100.0 11,149 100.0 


SOURCES: 1960 Census of Population, Connecticut Labor Department. 
This table reveals three important points: 


(1) In a general way, retail trade employment is positively 
related to population size. The Urban Towns have most 
of the region's trade employment as well as most of 
the population. On the other hand, the Rural Towns 
have both the least population and trade employment. 


(2) In spite of the general positive relationship between 
population and retail employment, it is obvious that 
employment is not constantly proportionate to popue 
lation size. The Urban Towns have a much higher 
percentage of the region's retail employment than 
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would be expected by their population size. Both the 
Suburban and Rural Towns have a smaller percentage of 
the region's retail employment than of the region's 
population. 


(3) The Suburban Towns lag farthest behind in the relation- 
ship of retail employment to population. 


Another way of studying this relationship is to examine 
the number of retail employees for a given unit of population. We 
Find the following in 1960: 


Urban Towns: 84 retail employees per 1,000 population 
Suburban Towns: 35 retail employees per 1,000 population 
Rural Towns: 37 retail employees per 1,000 population 


Regional Average: 64 retail employees per 1,000 population 


Again, we find the highest concentration of retail employees 
in Urban Towns. We also find that the Suburban Towns are surpris- 
ingly weak in the number of retail employees per 1,000 population, 
weaker even than the Rural Towns. 


We can sum up the relationship of retail trade employment 
to population as follows: 


First, retail employment tends to be high where population 
is concentrated and tends to be low where there is little popu- 
lation. 


Second, the Urban Towns are the strong retail centers of 
the region, containing both the greatest number and the greatest 
concentration of retail employees. 


Third, there appears to be a lag in the Suburban Towns 
between population growth and the expansion of retail employment. 


Several factors account for these characteristics. One 
of the most basic is that the population size needed to support a 
retail establishment varies, depending upon the type of establishe 
ment. An extreme example is the difference between a neighborhood 
food store and a department store. A neighborhood store needs only 
a few thousand persons in its trading area, while a department store 
requires 50,009 or more potential customers in its trading area. 
As a result, stores requiring a large population, and with a large 
number of employees, tend to be concentrated in the Urban Towns 
rather than in Rural Towns. 


The lag between population growth and retail expansion in 
Suburban Towns has a similar explanation. Any town, even a thinly 
populated rural town, needs and usually has some retail activity. 
This activity normally consists of gas stations, general stores, 
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small food stores, and possibly a liquor store. Each of these 
activities can be supported by a relatively small population. In 
the normal course of events the rate of population growth in a 
rural town will increase and the town will begin to suburbanize. 
When this occurs, there appears to be a period in which the town's 
population growth has outstripped its rural retail establishments 
but has not yet reached a size sufficient to support a large super- 
market or shopping center. In this period there may be an increase 
in the total number of retail employees in the town, but there will 
also be a decline in the number of employees for a given unit of 
population. Many of the Suburban Towns in this region now are 
experiencing this lag between population growth and retail expan-= 
sion. 


RETAIL TRADE AND MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


Available data indicate that since 1947 there has been 
very little change in the ratio of retail employment to manufacture 
ing employment in this region. In 1947 every 10 jobs in manufacture 
ing generated 5 jobs in retail trade. In both 1960 and 1963 the 
ratio was 4 retail jobs for every 10 manufacturing jobs. (See 
Table 7 below.) The probable reason for this slight decline is the 
increased commutation of workers into this region in the past sever- 
al years, resulting from the work force expansion at Electric Boat. 


TABLE SEVEN 


RELATIONSHIP OF RETAIL EMPLOYMENT 
TO MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT, 194763 


Southeastern Connecticut Region 


Retail Jobs 


Manufacturing* Total Retail** Per 10 Manufacturing 
June of Employment Employment Jobs 
1947 17,440 9,390 5 
1960 25,tau Pte tau 4 
1963 31,420 T2¢20U 4 


* Includes jobs covered by unemployment insurance only. 
About 99% of all manufacturing jobs are covered. 


** Includes jobs covered by unemployment insurance and 
estimated uncovered jobs. Covered employment repree 
sents 72% of all jobs in retail trade. 


SOURCE: Connecticut Labor Department. 
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RETAIL SALES 


Shoppers spent more than a quarter of a billion dollars 
in the stores of Southeastern Connecticut in 1962. The greatest 
portion of the consumer's dollar was spent on food. More than 36 
cents out of every dollar spent in the region's stores went for 
Food. Southeastern Connecticut's grocery bill in 1962 was a 
whopping $91 million, 


Expenditures for food varied from one portion of the region 
to another. Thirty-seven cents out of every retail dollar spent in 
the Urban Towns was for food. In the Suburban Towns it was 32 
cents. And in the Rural Towns food stores commanded 47 cents of 
each dollar spent, due to the lack of other types of retail outlets. 


It probably comes as no surprise to learn that the second 
largest expenditure was made for the family car. More than 19 cents 
of each retail dollar went for automobiles or automotive parts and 
equipment. There was little variation from this average within the 
three groups of towns. Expenditures on automobiles totalled nearly 
$49 million. 


We have grouped apparel, furniture, and general merchandise 
expenditures into a broader category called "Shopping Goods". 
Collectively, these shopping goods commanded slightly more than 20 
cents out of every dollar spent in the region's retail outlets. 

The total expenditure for shopping goods was more than $52 million. 


Shopping goods represent a larger share of the retail sales 
in the Urban Towns than they do in either the suburbs or the rural 
Communities. Nearly 25 cents of each consumer dollar spent in the 
Urban Towns goes for shopping goods. The average in the Suburban 
and Rural Towns is 10 cents of every dollar. 


The remaining 25 cents of the shopper's dollar was spent 
on building supplies and miscellansaus goods. These expenditures 
totalled more than $60 million in 1962. 


To the businessman, where the consumer spends his money is 
as important as how he spends it. We noted earlier that the Urban 
Towns were the retail centers of Southeastern Connecticut as mease 
ured by retail employment. Their dominance is also substantiated 
in retail sales figures. 


In every area of retail sales the three Urban Towns command 
a higher share of the consumer's dollar than would be expected from 
their population size. Although they have less than 60% of the 
region's population, the Urban Towns obtain: 


72 cents of every retail dollar spent in the region, 
75 cents of every dollar spent for food, 
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in the Suburban Towns. 
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automobiles, 

shopping goods, 
building supplies, and 
miscellaneous goods. 


size and retail sales exists 


Although they contain 37% of the region's 


Population, the nine Suburban Towns have not been able to obtain 


this great a portion of most types of retail sales. 


received: 
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In 1962 they 


dollar spent in the region, 


spent 
spent 
spent 
spent 
spent 


for food, 

on automobiles, 

on shopping goods, 

on building supplies, and 
on miscellaneous goods. 


Only in expenditures for building supplies and miscellaneous 
goods do the Suburban Towns obtain as large a share of the region's 
sales as would be expected by their population size. The greatest 
retailing weakness of the Suburban Towns is in the area of shopping 
goods = apparel, furniture, and general merchandise. This is the 
area in which the urban retailers are strongest. This situation is 
due principally to the fact that shopping goods stores require a 
larger supporting population than do food stores, automobile deal- 
ers, or building suppliers. As a result, the shopping goods stores 
are concentrated in the Urban Towns ang poorly represented in the 
Suburban Towns. 


The Rural 


Towns contain nearly 4% of Southeastern Connecti- 
cut's population, 


but they obtain only: 
1 cent of every retail dollar spent in the region, 

1 cent of every dollar spent for food, 

1 cent of every dollar spent on automobiles, 

less than 1 cent of every dollar spent on shopping goods, 
less than 1 cent of every dollar spent on building supplies, 
and 1 cent of every dollar spent on miscellaneous goods. 


This poor showing is due to the small population in the 
Rural Towns, which prevents them from developing a substantial 
retail trade. 


A study of changes in the location of retail sales over a 
period of years would be enlightening. Unfortunately, the only 
benchmarks we have are data for the total retail sales in seven cof 
the region's 17 towns in 1955. But even this limited information 
is useful and revealing. fable 9 illustrates the available his-~ 
toric data on retail sales trends. 


TABLE NINE 
CHANGES IN TOTAL RETAIL SALES, 1955-62 


Selected Towns of the Southeastern Connecticut Region 


1955 1962 
TOWN Total Sales % of Total Total Sales fof Total 
URBAN TOWNS 
Groton $ 16,577,000 9.9 $ 32,899,000 14.17 
New London 62,504,000 37.1 81,313,000 34.7 
Norwich 61,407,000 aG40 68,341,000 2942 
SUBTOTAL 140, 488, 000 Boao 182, 955, UUU 78.0 
SUBURBAN TOWNS 
Griswold 6,073,000 ce = 6,383,000 26d 
Montville 2,404,410 1.4 3,956, 736 1.6 
Stonington 14,417,000 8.6 31,119,000 13.3 
Waterford 4,887,868 29 10, 323; 306 4,4 
SUBTOTAL 27,782,276 16.5 51,681,230 22.0 
TOTAL: $168,270, 278 100.0 $234,234, 236 100.0 


Source: Connecticut Development Commission. 


This table bears a fairly close scrutiny because it may 
give us some indication of events to come. 


During the seveneyear period after 1955 there was a notable 
reduction in the proportion of total area sales made in the Urban 
Towns. In spite of the fact that the actual sales made in Urban 
Towns increased by nearly $42 million, sales in the Urban Towns 
declined from nearly 84% of the area total in 1955 to 78% in 1962. 
Norwich was hardest hit in this decline. Its actual sales increased 
less than $7 million, and its percentage of the sales declined 
sharply from nearly 37% of the total ta slightly more than 29%, 
Only Groton, which is still growing rapidly, expanded its share of 
the area's sales volume. In 1962 Groton obtained more than 14% of 
the area's sales as opposed to less than 10% in 1955. 


In contrast to the Urban Towns, the Suburban Towns have 
increased their share of the market. Sales in the four Suburban 
Towns for which we have data grew by nearly $24 million. This 
growth boosted the Suburban Towns! share of area retail sales from 
less than 17% in 1955 to 22% in 1962. 
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The basic cause of the increase in retail sales in the 
suburbs has been the shift of population to the Suburban Towns 
that was commented on in two earlier reports - Land Use: Patterns 
and Policies and Population and Housing. The expanding suburban 
market has attracted new suburban retail outlets and deprived the 
Urban Towns of many of their former customers. 


THE SHOPPERS® CHOICE 


When a person decides to buy his week's groceries or to 
purchase a new appliance for the home, he is faced with the question 
of where he should do his shopping. Should he shop locally? Should 
he shop at a larger commercial center in a neighboring town? Or 
should he travel a substantial distance to the business district of 
a large city? The answers to these questions ultimately determine 
the geographic pattern of retail trade in Southeastern Connecticut. 


As part of the Southeast Area Traffic Study, the Connecticut 
Highway Department conducted a great many interviews in 1961 to de- 
termine the travel habits of families in this region. Data were 
gathered on types of trips, length of trips, the land use at either 
end of the trip, the method of travel, and the location of the trip 
origin and destination. From these interview responses it has been 
possible to identify some of the key shopping habits of the region's 
population and to plot the areas from which the major commercial 
centers of the region draw their customers. 


Most shoppers begin their trips to the store at home. 
Seventy-eight percent of all of the shopping trips studied origi- 
nated at home. The second most important origin for shopping trips 
(6.5% of the total) was personal service establishments, indicating 
that some shopping trips are combined with other associated activie 
ties. 


Use of private automobiles for shopping trips is almost 
universal in this region. Only 2% of the shopping trips studied 
were not made by automobile. 


The onesway travel time of shopping trips varies with the 
purpose of the trip. Trips for Convenience Goods, which are 
principally food and sundries, are shorter than trips for Shopping 
Goods, which consist of such items as hardware, clothing, and 
Furniture. Nearly 94% of all shopping trips have a one-way travel 
time of less than 15 minutes. More than 96% of the trips for 
convenience goods are less than 15 minutes in length. But less 
than 89% of the shopping goods trips are less than 15 minutes. 
Table 10 shows these data in more detail. 
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TABLE TEN 


ONE-WAY TRAVEL TIME CHARACTERISTICS OF SHOPPING TRIPS 
Southeastern Connecticut Region 


One-Way Travel All Shopping tPips for Trips For 
Time in Minutes Trips Convenience Goods Shopping Goods 
Less than 5 29.0% 31.8% 23.6% 

5 = 9.9 S468 54.2 47.3 

10 e499 13.0 10.4 17.8 

15 = 19,9 207 ya 364 

20 or more Re 1.3 oat ek! 

All Trips 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Sources: Southeast Area Traffic Study. 


The shopping habits of customers, coupled with the 
location of retail outlets, has created a regional retail trade 
structure that is complex but logical. It consists of two related 
parts. 


(1) Groups of stores form commercial centers. A commercial 
center may be the central business district of a city, a suburban 
shopping center, or a shopping district in a town. 


(2) Around each commercial center lies a trading area. 
A trading area is simply the area in which a majority of the com- 
mercial center's customers live. Trading areas discussed in this 
study contain 80% of the customers for their respective commercial 
centers. 


Nine different commercial centers of varying size have an 
influence on the retail trade structure in this region. (See Figure 
4 on page 40.) The dominant centers are New London and Norwich, 
which actually contain several commercial centers each. Lesser 
centers are found in Niantic, Groton, Mystic, Pawcatuck, Uncasville, 
and Jewett City. From beyond the region, the city of Westerly, 
Rhode Island exerts a measurable influence on the retail structure 
of the area. 


Around each commercial center a definite trading area has 
developed. The result is a complex of distinctive but partially 
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SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGION 


SCRPA — 1964 


SCALE 


> TRADING AREAS* 


LEGEND 


@ COMMERCIAL CENTERS 
BEY OVERLAPPING TRADING AREAS 


FIGURE 4 


* TRADING AREAS CONTAIN 80% OF THE CUSTOMERS 
FOR THEIR RESPECTIVE COMMERCIAL CENTERS. 
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overlapping trading areas that conforms quite strikingly to the 
development core identified in our earlier land use study. The 
rural areas presently lack both the population and the commercial 
centers to form a major part of the region's retail structure. 


Perhaps the most noticeable feature of Figure 4 is the 
great differences in the size and shape of the region's trading 


areas. The size of a center's trading area is governed by several 
factors. 


(1) The size of the center's trading area is usually in 
direct proportion to the size of the commercial center. Norwich 
and New London both have large commercial centers and they have 
the two largest trading areas in the region. At the other end of 
the scale, Uncasville has a small commercial center and a corre- 
spondingly small trading area. 


(2) Population distribution also influences trading areas. 
Trading areas tend to have extensions to nearby centers of popu- 
lation and to contract in areas of little population. 


(3) Trading areas tend to expand along good highways, 
Provided they have population along the frontage, and to avoid 
areas with poor access. 


The differences between individual trading areas are as 
Follows: 


New London has a trading area of approximately 36.5 square 
miles. The total population in the area is estimated to be slightly 
more than 59,000 persons. Population density is the highest of any 
trading area = 1,625 persons per square mile. 


Norwich has a trading area of 38.5 square miles. The 
area's population is somewhat more than 51,000 persons. Population 
density is 1,332 persons per square mile. 


Groton's trading area is considerably smaller than those 
of New London and Norwich. it covers almost 19 square miles, has 
a population of about 26,000 and an average density of 1,385 persons 
per square mile. 


Mystic has a 20-square mile trading area. More than 11,000 
people live in this area, giving it an average density of 578 per- 
sons per square mile. 


Pawcatuck's trading area covers nearly 12 square miles. 
The area's population is slightly more than 8,000, and population 
density is 709 persons per square mile, 


Niantic has a trading area of almost 14 square miles. The 
area's population is slightly more than 7,000, and density is 525 
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persons per square mile. 


Uncasville has a small trading area of 8.8 square miles. Its 
Population is also small - less than 6,000 persons. Its population 
density is 648 persons per square mile. 


Jewstt Citv has the smallest trading area of any town 
studied. Its trading area is only 3.3 square miles,and its popu- 
lation is slightly less than 5,000. But, because of a very compact 
settlement pattern, population density in this little trading area 
reaches a surprising 1,455 persons per square mile. 


An important observation can be made on the region's 
trading areas. To date, no significant commercial concentration 
Or trading area has developed in an area with a population much 
less than 5,000 persons or with an overall population density less 
than 500 persons per square mile. The larger trading areas have 
much larger populations than this and population densities in excess 
of 1,300 persons per square mile. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


Rather than attempting a questionable projection of future 
retail sales in each town, we will spotlight the most important 
Current trends that will have an influence on future retail trade 
activities in the Urban, Suburban, and Rural Towns. 


OF the Urban Towns New London and Norwich face two major 
obstacles to future retail expansion. First, population - and 
potential customers = are moving farther and farther away from the 
Central Business Districts of New London and Norwich. Second, 
traffic congestion and parking problems in these CBD‘'s are increase 
ing. Both of these problems tend to lengthen the time it takes a 
shopper to travel from the suburbs to the CBD. We have already 
noted that nearly 81% of all shopping trips require a one-way 
travel time of less than ten minutes. The conclusion that the two 
older CSD's of the region are at a competitive disadvantage because 
of these problems is inescapable. 


Does this mean total decline for the C3D's? It need not, 
if access and parking can be improved and if the C8D's concentrate 
their efforts into shopping goods and specialty goods. These are 
the retail areas where the CBD's are now strongest. Customers are 
@lso willing to travel much farther for shopping goods than for 
Food. Even with a successful C8D promotion of shopping goods, it 
is likely that the New London and Norwich C8D's will command a 
smaller portion of the region‘s retail sales than they have in the 
past. 


Groton, although it is classed as an Urban Town along with 
New London and Norwich, presents an altogether different picture. 
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Groton is still growing rapidly and should continue to do so for 

Some time. This means that Groton is the one Urban Town with the 
advantage of a rapidly expanding pool of potential customers. We 
can look for an expansion of retail outlets and sales in Groton. 

So far, Groton has not captured as large a share of the region's 

retail sales as would be expected by its population. In 1960 the 
town contained 17% of the region's Population, but in 1962 Groton 
received only 13% of the region's retail sales. S8oth New London 

and Norwich captured a larger share of regional retail sales than 
would be expected by their population size. 


The Suburban Towns face a retail future quite a bit differ- 
ent from that facing the Urban Towns. The two main forces operatinc 
on the future of retailing in the Suburban Towns are their rapid 
gtowth of population and their present low stats of retail develop- 
ment. Each of these factors will encourage an expansion of retail 
activity in the Suburban Towns, first in food, automotive, and 
building supplies and ultimately into the shopping goods now heavily 
Concentrated in the Urban Towns. When a significant expansion into 
shopping goods will occur is uncertain, but it now appears that a 
population of at least 15,000 - 20,000 persons is needed to trigger 
this type of development. Waterford is now at this population 
level. Stonington is somewhat farther behind, and the remaining 
seven Suburban fowns are considerably farther behind. 


The Rural Towns now have a small population and an even 
smaller retail volume. As these towns suburbanize, an expansion 
of retail activity can be expected. But it is unlikely that even 
by the year 2000 the present Rural Towns will be sufficiently largs 
to support more than convenience goods stores such as food, auto- 
motive, and building supplies. 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


Wholesale trade is closely associated with retail trade 
in terms of economic dependence, but vastly different in terms of 
location, growth, and employment. The retailer depends upon the 
wholesaler for the goods he intends to sell, but this in no way 
implies a growth in wholesale trade proportionate to retail trade 
im every urban area. The relatively small size of Connecticut 
enables wholesalers in one part of the state to supply retailers 
throughout the whole state. In 1958 seventy percent of the whole} 
sale sales in Connecticut were concentrated in the three regions 
centering on Hartford, New Haven, and Bridgeport. The remaining 
thirty percent were scattered among ths lesser urban centers 
around tne state. 


southeastern Connecticut had wholesale sales totalling 


$103,389,000 in 1958, or 4% of the state's total sales. Payrolls 
in wholesale establishments amounted to $7,219,000. Employment 
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that year was 1,595, a figure slightly higher than the present 
number of wholesale trade workers in the regione 


Wholesale establishments in the laroer cities of the 
state serve outlying retail trade centers until such time as the 
smaller centers can supsort their own individual wholesale outlets. 
This is a gradual transfer which tends to lag behind the growth of 
Tetail trade. However, we can assume that wholesale trade will 
Continue to expand along with the overall growth of the region. 
As the number of retail outlets increases, the need for more cone 
veniently located wholesalers will also increase, 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE 


Three of the fastest growing service industries in the 
region are finance, insurance, and real estate. Employment in 
these occupations increased from 740 to 1,160, or almost 57%, 
between 1947 and 1963. Although income figures for the region 
are not available, we can get an idea of the economic value of 
these activities by a look at state figures. A recent report by 
the Connecticut Development Commission* indicates that personal 
income from these three activities in Connecticut rose from $191 
million to 3363 million between 1950 and 1960. 


The growth of finance, insurance, and real estate reflects 
more than any other activity the economic prosperity of an area. 
New home, automobile, and appliance financing, the ability of more 
people to afford various types of insurance, and the increased 
activity of real estate agencies - all of these are indications of 
increased buying power on the part of the residents of the region. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction is particularly vital to an area of growth. 
This industry must keep pace with the demands for new homes, 
schools, factories, and highways. 


According to the Census, there were 3,497 construction 
workers residing in the region in 1960. About half of these lived 
in the three Urban Towns = Groton, New London and Norwich. Unly 
200 resided in the five Rural Towns, and the remainder were all 
residents of the Suburban Towns. 


Place of residence, however, is not indicative of place of 
employment. Place of employment in this occupation is highly un- 


vice Industries. Connecticut Development Commission, Technical 
ort No. 144, September, 1963. 
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stable, depending upon the locations of new subdivisions, highways, 
industries, or businesses. The rapid growth of subdivisions in the 
Suburban Towns doubtless accounts for a sizeable portion of con- 
struction workers, but highway construction, particularly on Inter- 
state Route 95, is also a large employer. 


Data for construction workers illustrates once again the 
increasing degrec of municipal interdependence within the region. 
Just as the manufacturing plants of the urban centers attract 
workers from the whole region, so also the construction workers 
lesiding in the Urban Towns find work in the rapidly growing sube 
urban areas of the region. 


tate Labor Department figures show that the rise in the 
number of construction workers has been considerably slower than 
the growth of population, The region's population increased by 
about 41% between 1947 and 1963 while the number of construction 
workers increased by only 23.4%. This does not reflect a slowdown 
in construction but rather a considerable change within the con- 
struction industry itself. Since World war II numerous laboresaving 
innovations have been developed by the construction industry. New 
machinery, prefabricated houses, and the trend toward the mass pro- 
duction of houses in subdivisions have all influenced a greater 
output per worker in this occupational field. 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS, AND UTILITIES 


Any area of growth experiences increasing dependence upon 
transportation, communications, and utilities. The movement of 
produce and people, the frequent contacts of businesses and indie 
viduals, the heavy use of power, and the need for water and sewerage 
service are all vital parts of the urban scene. 


The Connecticut Labor Department reports the region's 1963 
employment in transportation at 1,540 persons and indicates 1,060 
persons employed by communications and utilities. In spite of their 
importance to regional growth, these activities have witnessed a 
negligible increase in employment since 1947. Employment in trans- 
portation increased by only 15.8% and the figure for communications 
and utilities rose by a mere 5.0%. Once again, these increases can 
be compared with a total regicnal population increase of 41% during 
this same time period. 


The differences between employment increase and population 
growth obviously do not reflect upon the ability of these service 
industries to keep pace with demands and progress. The variation 
is primarily a result of labor-saving mechanization and increased 
employee production. Training pregrams for employees and automation 
have combined to improve and expand service without necessitating 
the expansion of the work force. 
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In this respect the transportation field differs somewhat 
from communications and utilities. The utilities are, in most 
cases, monopolies with a virtual quarantee of additional business 
in an area of growth. Transportation, on the other hand, is more 
subject to the whims of the individuals. For example, the versa- 
tility of truck transport has led many industries to utilize trucks, 
rather than the railroad, for the distribution of products, Like- 
wise, mass transportation facilities suffer from a public preference 
for the private automobile, despite growing congestion and parking 
problems in urban areas, 


It appears, then, that the slow employment increase in the 
transportation industry is basically a result of no significant 
overall expansion within this activity. This is not so much the 
fault of the industry as it is the lack of public interest. As the 
region grows in population density, the usefulness of mass transit 
Facilities will probably become more generally recognized. 


Southeastern Connecticut has several transportation fea-e 
tures which contribute to the economic well-being of the area. The 
Thames River has considerable value and potential as a water route 
and harbor for ocean vessels. Several of the region's largest manu- 
facturing firms are already located along its banks and using the 
river for a transportation route. Channel dredging and shoreline 
development could add much to the potential of the river as an in- 
dustrial attraction. 


The region also has an excellent rail transportation system. 
Rail lines extend along the coast of Long Island Sound and up both 
sides of the Thames River Valley. The existing and potential value 
of these rail facilities as freight movers cannot be stressed too 
strongly. 


Another important transportation feature in the region is 
the Connecticut Turnpike and Interstate Route 95. These expressways 
connect the region with the major metropolitan centers of north-~ 
eastern United States. By so doing, they should become increasingly 
important in attracting new economic activities to the region. 


Although the region has much to offer in the way of trans» 
portation facilities, it is deficient in its ability to provide 
certain public services. Specifically, public water and sewerage 
are lackino in many portions of the region. fhis problem is in- 
tensified by the difficult terrain found throughout this part of 
the state. 


The inability of many municipalities to provide adequate 
water and sewerage systems emphasizes the need for a broader ap-= 
proach to the problem. After considerable study a regional water 
authority was proposed as a means of coping with the water problem. 
Studies should be made to determine whether or not a similar au- 
thority might be capable of meeting the increasing sewerage needs 
of the region. 
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IV. MISCELLANEQUS CONSIDERATIONS 
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RECREATION 
STATE EMPLOYMENT 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


GOVERNMENT 
EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


RECREAT ION* 


The general appearance of Southeastern Connecticut is one 
of gently rolling hills, scattered farm lands and vast areas of 
Forest land, interspersed with numerous fresh water lakes, tidal 
estuaries, and urbanizing stream valleys. The natural beauty alone 
attracts many visitors, especially during the summer months and in 
the fall when the foliage is radiant with color. 


Within this setting are a number of specific features which 
collectively draw many visitors to the region. Among these are 
historical features, ocean beaches, fresh-water lakes, and private 
camps. All of these are assets to the economic base of the region 


and all have considerable potential for further economic exploita- 
tion. 


Vacationers passing through the region or staying for brief 
periods can add significantly to the local economy. They help to 
support hotels, motels, tourist homes, restaurants, snack bars, 
souvenir shops, and the region*s numerous antique shops. 


Employment figures give an idea of the relative importance 
of recreation in the region's economy. Only 1,425 persons held 
recreational or commercial amusement jobs in 1960. This represents 
one job per every 122.3 residents of the region as compared with 
one manufacturing job per 6.8 residents and one retail trade job 
per 15.6 residents. 


Some parts of the region have a greater economic dependence 
upon recreation than others. The coastal towns contain several 
concentrations of seasonal dwellings whose summer occupants add 
substantially to local economies. In addition, these same towns 
cantain most of the hotels, motels, and other tourist accommodations 
utilized by vacationers. Other towns in the region contain cottages 
developments or children's camps along the shores of their fresh- 
water lakes. The summer occupants of these seasonal settlements 
help support local commercial establishments and contribute to the 
local tax base without adding children to the school system, 


Attendance records at Mystic Seaport, Ocean Beach Park, 
and Rocky Neck State Park show the drawing power of Southeastern 
Connecticut's recreational features. Annual attendance at the 
Seaport increased from 78,498 in 1952 to 304,856 in 1962. During 
the summer of 1963 the average daily attendance exceeded 2,500 
persons. Visitors to the Seaport came from all over the United 
States and from several foreign countries, although almost 90% of 
the visitor trips criginated within a sixestate area including 


* A more comprehensive study of recreational facilities and needs 
in the region will be conducted by SCRPA later this year. 
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Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Rhode Island. 


It is difficult to determine the number of visitors to 
other historic attractions in the area, but it is safe to assume 
that many of the people who visit the Seaport would be interested 
in sesing the other nearby historic features as well. For many 
vacationers, Mystic Seaport is just one of many stops on a tour 
of historic New England. 


The number of visitors attracted to the region's historic 
features depends considerably upon the public's awareness of their 
existence. In addition, the popularity of an historic site is 


largely determined by how well it is preserved, restored, or main- 
tained. 


Public beaches differ from the historical features in their 
ability to attract visitors to the region in that the area of 
attraction is considerably smaller. Visitors to Ocean Beach Park 
and Rocky Neck State Park are almost all residents of Connecticut. 


Surveys conducted by the State Highway Department in 1961* 
give an indication of the attraction areas of these two beach 
Facilities. The survey showed that 53% of the Ocean Beach patrons 
were from this region. Almost 30% were from the Capital Region 
and the remaining 174 were from towns scattered throughout the rest 
of the state. 


The attraction area of visitors to Rocky Neck State Park 
is somewhat different. Only 25% of its visitors were from South- 
eastern Connecticut. Nearly 47% were from the Capital Region and 
25% from other parts of Connecticut. 


These differences in area of attraction are partially 
explained by the facilities available at each park. The chief 
attraction at Rocky Neck is the beach. Ocean Beach Park, however, 
has two major attractions. In addition to its bathing beach, it 
offers a variety of commercial amusements on its boardwalk. The 
amusements account for the greater use of the park by residents 
of the local area. The survey showed that one out of every four 
patrons at Ocean Geach Park was a resident of New London. This 
indicates that the beach has a broader attraction area than the 
amusements. People are apt to travel greater distances for ths 
beaches than they do just for amusements. 


The future of tourism and recreation in Southeastern 
Connecticut will depend upon the degree to which we exploit our 


* Crevc, Charles. Characteristics of Summer Week End Recreational 
Travel. Sureau of Highway |raffic, Yale University, 1962. 
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natural and cultural resources and make them attractive and known 
to the public. 


Southeastern Connecticut has a variety of features with 
considerable recreation and tourism potential. More water frontage 
on Long Island Sound and on the numerous fresh-water lakes of the 
area could be reserved for public use. A step in this direction 
was taken last year when the state purchased a tract of land at 
Bluff Point in Groton for a state park. Unusual geologic features 
might also be reserved as park sites. Interior wetlands and forest- 
ed areas would make excellent wildlife preserves. A minimum of 
effort could turn portions of our stats forests into ideal camping 
sites and nature areas. Preservation and restoration programs are 
necessary to rstain the charm of our several colonial settlements. 


Urban expansion and suburban sprawl could eventually envelop 
end eliminate those characteristics which add an atmosphere of inci-~- 
Viduality or special attractiveness to Southeastern Connecticut. 

If this occurs, the region no longer will have any special appeal 

to outsiders. If recreation and tourism are to become significant 
economic activities in the region, considerable effort is necessary 
on the part of both private and public organizations and individuals 
to retain our natural and cultural resources in an increasingly 
urban environment. 


STATE EMPLOYMENT 


Facilities operated by the state of Connecticut provide 
employment for a sizeable portion of the region's labor force. 
The highway department, state hospitals, penal institutions, and 
educational facilities are included in this cateoory. 


In 1963 there were more than 2,100 persons working in 
state facilities in this region. Wagss paid during that year 
amounted to about $11 million. Although they have not been calcu- 
lated, we can assume that local purchases of supplies and equipment 
contribute greatly to the support of the region's retail and whole- 
sale outlets. 


SOCTAL SECURITY AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Payments from the Social Security Administration are growing 
in importance as basic income to persons throughout the country. 
In 1963 almost 17,500 persons in New London County received a total 
of $14,800,000 in benefits from either Old Age, Survivors, or Disa-~ 
bility Insurance programs sponsored by the federal government. This 
is especially significant when we consider that most of this money 
is spent almost immediately in the local area for the various ne- 
cessities of life. 


Another source of income which adds to the economy is 
unemployment compensation. This income partially compensates 
persons in the New London and Normich Labor Market Areas* who 
are unable to find work. These persons received a total of 
$1,890,417 in 1963. Once again, this represents money the larger 
portion of which is quickly spent within the local area. 


GOVERNMENT 


The processes of governmental taxation and administration 
are important forces in the regional economy. It is not within 
the scope of this study to review in detail the region's structure 
of government and taxation. We will concern ourselves solely with 
some of the general monetary, rather than the philosophical, trends 
in government financing and spending. 


Governments coliect money through a variety of taxes, 
license fees, service charges, and state and federal grants, but 
the local property tax bears the brunt of financing the swiftly 
rising costs of administration and education. Revenues from prop- 
erty taxes in the region increased from $5,722,635 to $14,099, 121 
between 1950 and 1950. The second major source of income was from 
state and federal grants, which rose from only $1,714,658 in 1950 
to $5,555,030 by the end of the decade. 


Most of the municipal revenues are rapidly turned back into 
the economy in the form of wages and expenditures for supplies, 
equipment, new buildings, and services. Table 11 compares expendi- 
tures by the region's municipalities in 1950 and 1960. 


As the table shows, local governmental expenditures ine 
creased from 53% to 411%. Large increases in expenditures are to 
be expected, but they bear little relationship to population in- 
crease. Between 1950 and 1960 the region's population increased 
by only 27%. 


The most striking facts revealed by Table 11 are the dispro- 
portionate increases in expenditures for general government and for 
education made by the Suburban and Rural Towns between 1950 and 1960. 
The Suburban Towns, which showed a combined population increase of 
45% during that decade, experienced educational increases of 309% 
and only 116% increases in general governmental costs. 


* Includes Lyme, Old Lyme, and Colchester in addition to the 
seventeen towns of the region. 
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TABLE ELEVEN 


MUNICTPAL EXPENDITURES 
Southeastern Connecticut Region 


'50-"60 

URBAN TOWNS * 4950 — 4960 f@ Increase 

General Government 92,880,045 $7,356,941 155 

Board of Education 2,922,062 6,708,287 166 
SUBURBAN TOWNS 

General Government 1,541, 370 3, 264,934 116 

Board of Education 1,402; 952 5, 725,594 308 
RURAL TOWNS 

General Government 243,697 373,563 53 

Board of Education 157,549 804,942 411 
TOTAL REGION 

General Government 4,635,112 10,995,436 137 

Board of Education 4,082,563" :» 435238; 623 224 


Source: Connecticut Public Expenditures Council. 


The disparity is even greater in the Rural Towns. These 
towns showed total population gains of 39% while education expendi- 
tures rose an astounding 411%. At the same time, general govern- 
ment expenditures increased by only 53% between 1950 and 1960. 


The Urban Towns, which experienced population increases of 
only 17% during the last decade, showed only slightly larger in- 
creases for education than for general government. Larger increases 
in expenses of general government operation in the Urban Towns are 
to be expected in view of the wider range of municipal services 
offered by these towns. The lower increases for education result 
from the lower population gains. 


EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


Southeastern Connecticut contains two private educational 
facilities which contribute significantly to the economy. These 
are Mitchell College and Connecticut College in New London. In 
addition to serving the educational needs of morse than 2000 students, 
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these institutions employ 622 persons on a part or full time basis. 
Salaries and wages paid to employees amount to about $2,212,000 
annually. The colleges spend more than $1,115,000 each year in 

the local area for supplies, equipment and services. 


The amount of money spent locally by students is unknown 
but undoubtedly high. Students, like other residents, patronize 
local businesses and utilize local services. Both Connecticut 
College and Mitchell College anticipate larger enrollments in the 
Future, which will even further enlarge the contributions of these 
institutions to the local economy. 


A branch of the University of Connecticut will be estab- 
lished in this region in the near future. This will broaden the 
educational opportunities available in Southeastern Connecticut, 
and will constitute a definite asset to the future economy of the 
area, 


Economic effects of the Coast Guard Academy and Naval 
Underwater Sound Laboratory are discussed along with other defense 
activities in Chapter V. 


Educational and research institutions have wider impli- 
cations than their direct contribution to the economy. The availa-~ 
bility of good educational opportunities in an area is one of the 
factors frequently considered by industries seeking new plant sites. 
Areas having institutions with postgraduate programs in technical 
fields are especially inviting. Such institutions are lacking in 
Southeastern Connecticut at the present time, but the continued 
growth of the area might warrant such a facility at some point in 
the future. Through planning we can ensure an attractive environ- 
ment for academic activities, and these, in turn, will foster eco- 
nomic growth. Scientists and scientific workers connected with 
existing colleges, industries, and the Navy have already given this 
area a start toward a kind of development that is becoming more and 
more significant in a nuclear and space age. 
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V. IMPLICATIONS OF DEFENSE CONCENTRATION 


BASIC DEFENSE EMPLOYMENT 


SECONDARY EMPLOYMENT DUE TO BASIC 
DEFENSE EMPLOYMENT 


RECAPITULATION 
STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 
THE NEED = DIVERSIFICATION 
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SCRPA believes that a calm, realistic look at the role of 
defense activities in this area is essential to dispel some of the 
myths surrounding these activities. Two major benefits from such 
an examination should be (1) an appraisal of the strengths and 
weaknesses inherent in our current situation and (2) an indication 
of future courses of action to deal with known weaknesses. 


BASIC DEFENSE EMPLOYMENT 


Just how many people in Southeastern Connecticut are 
dependent on defense activities? We do not know precisely, because 
of a lack of information on subcontractors for prime defense con- 
tractors and on nonresidents who commute to jobs in this region. 

But we do know the relative importance of what might be termed the 
"basic defense employment" of this region. Basic defense employment 
includes: (1) military personnel stationed here, (2) civilian em- 
Ployees of the region's military bases, and (3) employment at 
Electric Boat, both resident and nonresident. 


The following table and Figure 5 summarize this information. 


TABLE TWELVE 


BASIC DEFENSE EMPLOYMENT, AUGUST, 1963 
Southeastern Connecticut Region 


% OF 
ACTIVITY EMPLOYMENT TOT AL 
1. Basic Defense Employment 
Military Personnel 13,000 16.4 
Civilian Employees of 
Military Bases 2,300 3.0 
Employees of Electric Boat 17, 900 22 
32,800 41.5 
2. Other Employment 46,300 58.5 
3. Total Employment 79,100 100.0 


SOURCES: Connecticut Labor Department, U.S. Navy, UeS. Coast Guard, 
and Electric Boat. 


Basic defense employment accounts for nearly 42% of the 
region's total employment, which includes both resident and non- 
resident workers. Measured in this way, Southeastern Connecticut's 
concentration in basic defense employment is morse than ten times 
the national average; it is 4.5 times the average for Connecticut; 


DEFENSE ACTIVITIES IN THE ECONOMY 


SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGION 


TOTAL EMPLOYMENT EQUALS 100% 


MANUFACTURING - 41% 


PERCENT OF TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 
IN MILITARY AND DEFENSE INDUSTRIES — 41% 


MILITARY - 16% 


SERVICE INDUSTRIES — 41% 
> 


RESOURCE INDUSTRIES - 2% 


PERCENT OF TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 
INDIRECTLY DEPENDENT ON DEFENSE ACTIVITIES — 23% 


PERCENTAGES BASED ON 
TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF 
79,100 IN AUGUST, I963. 


SOURCES: CONN. LABOR DEPT., U.S. COAST GUARD, FIGURE 5 
U.S. NAVY, & ELECTRIC BOAT. 


and it is more than 4 times the average for the state of Washington, 
which has a higher percentage of its employment in basic defenses 
industry than any of the other 49 states.* 


The impact of defense employment on Southeastern Connecticut 
Could be more precisely measured if we knew exactly how many of the 
region's employees commuted here from outside the region. Unfortu- 
nately, the only exact information available on commuting into the 
region in 1963 is for Electric Boat. Nearly 5,700 workers at 
Electric Boat live outside Southeastern Connecticut. If these known 
nonresident workers are omitted from our calculations, it appears 
that 37% of the region's employment is dependent on basic defense 
activities. This percentage probably errs on the conservative side, 
since other nonresident workers undoubtedly commute to nondefense 
jobs here. In any event, the large number of defense workers who 
live outside the regian does lessen somewhat the region's apparsnt 
dependence on these activities. 


Another useful measure of the concentration in defense 
industry is the percentage of all manufacturing workers engaged in 
basic defense industry. In August 1963, the region’s total manu- 
facturing employment, including residents and nonresidents, was 
32,420. Nearly 54% of this employment was engaged in submarine 
production and maintenance at Electric Boat. 


This may be measured against the average percentage of 
manufacturing employment engaged in defense industry in the follouw- 
ing areas.** 


United States 74% 
Connecticut 20.9% 
Highest State 30.2% 
San Diego 82.0% 
Wichita 72.0% 
Seattle 53.0% 
Los AngsleseLong Beach 27.0% 


Southeastern Connecticut quite clearly has a very high 
percentage of its manufacturing work force concentrated in defense 
industry. This cancentration is impressive even when’ measured 
against such well-known defense centers as Seattle and San Disoao. 
Our concentration is heightened still further by the fact that our 
defense industry employment is engaged in the production of one 
specialized product by one firm and for one customer. 


* The Economic and Social Consequences of Disarmament. U.S. Arms 


Control and Disarmament Agency, 1962, p. 42. 


** Ibid. and Economic Impacts of Disarmament. U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, 1962, p. 4. 
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Within Connecticut, the Southeastern Region has the highest 
relative concentration on defense industry of any area of the state. 
Studies by the Connecticut Labor Department show that the next high- 
est dependence on defense industry occurs in the Willimantic Labor 
Market Area, where 47.6% of the manufacturing employment is in 
defense industries, The median for the Labor Market Areas is New 
Haven, which has 28.2% of its manufacturing employses in defense 
industries. 


It is obvious from these figures that a large portion of 
the region's population is dependent on jobs in basic defense ac» 
tivities, Of the region's current population of 185,800, we con- 
servatively estimate that at least 37% are directly dependent on 
basic defense employment. These estimates are shown in the table 


below. 
TABLE THIRTEEN 
ESTIMATED RESIDENT DEFENSE EMPLOYEES 
AND DEPENDENTS, 1963 
Southeastern Connecticut Region 

ACTIVITY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND DEPENDENTS 
Military Personnel 30,650 
Civilian Employses of 

Military Bases 7,488 
Employees of Electric Boat 371,244 


Total 69,382 
SOURCES: U.S. Navy, U.S. Coast Guard, and Electric Boat. 
Basic defense employment also has a tremendous impact on 


the whole economy of Southeastern Connecticut. In 1963 the annual 
payrolls of defense activities were as follows: 


Military Personnel $33.0 Million 
Civilian Employees of 
Military Bases 16.5 


Electric Boat Employees 90.0 
Total: $139.5 Million 
Wie estimate that of these payrolls, $111 million are earned 


by residents of the region. An additional 46.1 million were spent 
locally by the military for supplies and equipment. 
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SECONDARY EMPLOYMENT DUE TO BASIC DEFENSE EMPLOYMENT 


Employment in defense manufacturing or at military bases 
Produces a large flow of wealth into Scutheastern Connecticut. 
Ultimately this wealth is spant for housing, goods, and services. 
To provide these, employees are needed in construction, trade, and 
a number of other service industries. 


Thus the region's basic defense employment creates a 
seconcary level of employment in service industries. An expansion 
of basic defense employment can be expected to produce a rise in 
the related service employment. A reduction in defense employment 
will preduce a drop in related service employment. This relation- 
ship between basic defense employment and a secondary level of 
setvice employment can greatly magnify the impact of changes in 
defense activities. 


in service industries. This amounted to six service workers for 
every ten people employed in military establishments and all manu} 


employment generates about 18,500 secondary jobs in service indus- 


of defense activities. 


tute 23% of all jobs in the region, and if these are added to the 
41% directly dependent on defense activities, 64% of all jobs in 

the region are to some degree dependent on defense activities. If 
only residents of the region are considered, the dependence on de-~ 
fense is still close to 60%, 


REC APITULATION 


We can sum up the magnitude of the region's defense indus- 
try as follows. 


(1) Nearly 33,000 people are employed directly in basic 
defense activities as military personnel, civilian 
employees at military installations, or at Electric 
Boat. Of these, an estimated 27,300 are residents 
of Southeastern Connecticut. 


(2) Nearly 42% of the region's total employment, including 
both resident and nonresident workers, are engaged in 
defense industries. 


(3) 54% of all the region's manufacturing workers are in 
defense industry. 
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In June of 1963 Southeastern Connecticut had 32,370 workers 


Facturing industries. At this ratio, we estimate that basic defense 


tries. These jobs are indirectly dependent upon defense activities 
and would be affected to some degree by an expansion or contraction 


The jobs indirectly dependent on defense employment consti- 


(4) About 18,500 secondary jebs in service industries 
are attributable to basic defense employment. 


(5) At least 37% of the region's population are directly 
dependent on jobs in defense industries. Another 30% 
are estimated to be indirectly dependent on defense 
activities, 


(6) Basic defense employment generated moro than $117 
million of income in this region in 1963, 


STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 


Is the current dominance of defense activities in South- 
eastern Connecticut's economy good or bad? 


First, let*s examine the positive side. 


Without the growth of defense employment in the past ten 
years, Southeastern Connecticut would be a depressed area today. 
If employment in transportation equipment had remained at its 1947 
level, Southeastern Connecticut would now have 890 fewer manufacture 
ing workers than it did in 1947. Only a timely growth of defense 
industry has offset severe reductions in the textile industry since 
the early 1950's, 


A second benefit from the growth of our defense industry 
has been a decided improvement in wage levels. Textiles, formerly 
the leading manufacturing industry in the region, pay relatively 
low wages, while wages in our defense industry are high. In 
December 1963 the average hourly wage of textile firms in Southe- 
eastern Connecticut was $1.89. The average hourly wage in fabri- 
cated metals and transportation equipment was $3.16.* 


A third benefit derived from the area's defense industry 
has been its stimulus to upgrading and developing new skills in the 
labor force. This should be a long-term advantage, regardless of 
the future of defense employment. 


Now let's examine the problems and weaknesses. 


The rapid growth of Electric Boat has produced some immedi- 
ate problems. 


(1) A number of the region's towns are experiencing school and 
public facility difficulties as a result of rapid population 
growth brought about by increased defense employment. 


* New London and Norwich Labor Market Letters. Connecticut Labor 
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Department, January 1964. 
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(2) High wages, paid by Electric Boat, are good for the area's 
economy as a whole but create difficulties for some smaller 
manufacturing firms, These smaller firms find it difficult 
to attract a good work force when higher wages are available 
in defense industry. 


(3) The region's key traffic problems are directly related to 
the high concentration of workers in one plant. 


These immediate problems are a natural result of rapid 
Qrowth. Difficult though they are, they are far preferable to the 
Problems the area would now be experiencing if its defense industry 
anc other defense activities had not expanded. Progress is being 


made 35 appropriate public agencies in dealing with problems (1) 
and e 


The two major weaknesses of Southeastern Connecticut's de-~ 
Fense industry are: (1) that more than 40% of the region's total 
employment is concentrated in this one activity and (2) that de« 
Fense activities have a high potential instability. 


High concentration of a region's employment in one industry 
has a built-in danger: the economic fortunes of the region are tied 
to the fortunes of its dominant industry. A classic example of 
this is found in Eastern Connecticut in the plight of the mill towns 
following the decline of the once dominant textile industry. South- 
eastern Connecticut is now very highly concentrated in one industry, 
on one specialized product produced by one firm. 


The dangers inherent in this kind of concentration would be 
great regardless of the type of industry involved. But they are 
heightened by the fact that we are concentrated on a defense in- 
dustry that historically has been subject to severe ups and downs. 
Changes in defense technology and national defense policy in the 
past have produced sharp changes in the need for workers in sub« 
marine construction. Similar changes in worker requirements could 
occur in the future, and unlike the gradual decline experienced 
from time to time by nondefense industries, changes in our defense 
employment can be dictated by sudden shifts in national defense 
policy and could occur quickly. 


Should a decline in the work force needed to produce sub- 
marines occur, can we expect an orderly transfer to the production 
of nondefense products in this area? It seems very unlikely. Sub- 
marine production is a highly specialized activity, employing a 
highly specialized labor force and a highly specialized plant. 

Even if a transfer to nondefense products can be achieved, it will 
be realized only after a painful period of reorientation and ad 
justment. 


A committee studying the economic impact of disarmament had 
this to say regarding the complexities of shifting defense indus- 


tries to nondefense products: 


"Moreover, the industrial character of the defense program 
has been changing in ways that may intensify the problem of ad juste 
ment in major defense cutbacks. By contrast with the situation 
during World War II, and even the Korean War, a larger share of 
defense industry today is in the hands of highly specialized de- 
fense contractors whose products bear little resemblance to any 
“Civilian items, who have limited experience outside of defense 
Production, who have never converted from civilian production, and 
For whom entry into production of civilian end-items would typically 
involve not so much reconversion as radical diversification. Their 
attempts to date to get into civilian lines of production have been 
Frequently unprofitable. "* 


THE NEED = DIVERSIFICATION 


In spite of the benefits it so far has brought Southeastern 
Connecticut, the inherent instability of defense industries con- 
stitutes the major weakness in the region's present economic 
structure. How can this weakness be overcome, or at least reduced? 


The possibility of a stabilization of the nation's defense 
policies is very remote. Flexibility is now a basic part of our 
national defense policy. This is likely to create greater rather 
than less instability in defense industries. 


If we cannot look for a stabilization of our defense in- 
dustry from the national level, it appears that we should seek to 
reduce the region's dependence on this industry. To do this, the 
region must diversify its economic structure through the addition 
of nondefense industries. fhe final section of this report will 
examine approaches to this diversification. 


* Economic Impacts of Disarmament. op. cit., pp. 4 and 5. 
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VI. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


SUMMARY 


Southeastern Connecticut in the summer of 1963 had an 
estimated population of 185,800. At this same time, 79,100 persons 
worked in this region. 


Direct employment in defense activities accounts for nearly 
33,000 employees, representing 41% of the total employment in South- 
eastern Connecticut. All but 5,700 of these workers are residents 
of the region. An additional 18,500 service workers are estimated 


sr indirectly dependent on defense industry and military pay- 
rolls. 


Manufacturing is the largest single employer in the region. 
Forty-one out of every hundred workers are estimated to be employed 
in manufacturing. The region's economy is now more dependent on 
manufacturing employment than it was in the past. 


Within the manufacturing sector of our economy, significant 
changes have occurred in the past fifteen years. Textiles, once 
the most important manufacturing industry, have lost more than 
4,300 jobs since 1947 and have fallen to fourth place as a manu- 
facturing employer. Transportation equipment (primarily submarines) 
has gained nearly 16,000 jobs and now employs more than half of 
Southeastern Connecticut's manufacturing workers. 


More than a shift in industries has occurred. The entire 
economic structure of the region has altered drastically. from an 
economy concentrated on an industry characterized by many relatively 
small plants with local impacts, Southeastern Connecticut has shift- 
ed to an economy highly concentrated on a single large industry with 
a region-wide, indeed - an interstate, impact. As a result of this 
shift, the towns and cities of Southeastern Connecticut economically 
are far more interdependent than thsy were a decade and a half ago. 


Military personnel are the second largest employment groupe 
In the summer of 1963 more than 13,000 military personnel were 
stationed here at the Naval Submarine Base, the Naval Underwater 
Sound Laboratory, the Coast Guard Training Station, and the Coast 
Guard Academy. Sixteen out of every hundred employed persons are 
sailors or Coast Guardsmen. 


This high concentration of military personnel has a definite 
economic impact on Southeastern Connecticut. Much of the nearly 
*2% million annual payroll of military personnel is spent within 
the region for housing, food, and recreation. Another $6 million 
was spent locally by the military bases in 1963 for supplies and 
equipment. 


A number of important activities have been grouped under 
the category of Service Industries. Slightly more than 32,000 
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workers are employed in service industries at such jobs as: cone 
struction, transportation, government service, trade, insurance, 
and real estate, Workers in these activities are about 41% of 
the region's total employment. 


Employment in the service industries is generally related 
to the level of employment in more basic industries such as manu- 
facturing, agriculture, and the military. In particular, fluctu- 
ations in manufacturing and military employment can be expected to 
Produce similar fluctuations in service employment. The reason for 
this relationship is that the service industries depend on the ex- 
penditures of manufacturing workers and military personnel for their 
basic income. When the flow of wages from these sources is increas-~ 
ed or reduced, the need for service workers increases or lessens. 


Ironic though it seems, the oldest sector of Southeastern 
Connecticut's economy is also the smallest. Farming, fishing, 
Forestry, and mining, which have honorable histories of 300 years 
in this region, now employ a mere 1,700 persons. 


This decline is the result of a number of forces. Three 
of the mest important are: 


(1) technological advances within the resource industries, 
which have reduced labor requirements and production 
units without reducing production, 


(2) competition from other areas, which has eliminated 
some production units and jobs, and 


(3) the availability of attractive alternates employment 
in Connecticut, which frees the labor force from 
dependence on the more strenuous, lower-paying jobs 
in resource industries. 


Although the resource industries are not again likely to 
be a major sector of Southeastern Connecticut's economy, their 
impact on the "atmosphere" or "character" of the region is far 
higher than their relative economic output. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The primary growth sector of Southeastern Connecticut's 
economy during the past fifteen years has been defense activities. 
These activities include military personnel, civilian employees of 
the military bases, and employees of Electric Boat. Together, the 
direct and indirect employment dependent on defense activities is 
nearly twoethirds of the region's employed work force, including 
both residents and nonresidents. This is a strikingly high depend- 
ence on one economic activity. 
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High concentration on one economic activity has a built-in 
danger: the economic fortunes of the region are tied to the fortunes 
of its dominant industry. This danger would be present regardless 
of the type of industry involved. Sut it is greater for a defense 
industry because the fortunes of the industry may change drastically 


in a short span of time as the result of defense decisions at the 
national level. 


In considering the potential instability of defense indus- 
tries, we should not lose sight of the fact that Southeastern 
Connecticut's defense activities are a major economic asset. Their 
expansion, in fact, was the chief factor in preventing the region 
From becoming a depressed area. Southeastern Connecticut should 
certainly seek to retain the defense industries it now has by recog- 
nizing and supporting the local and regional needs of these activi- 


ties, while at the same time recognizing their dependence on nation~ 
al policies, 


Three possible courses of action could introduce a greater 
degree of stability into Southeastern Connecticut's economy. 


(1) A more fixed national defense policy, if it promoted 
at least a stable role for submarings, might reduce 
the danger of sharp fluctuations in the regicn's em- 
ployment. This possibility appears remote for a 
number of reasons: recently the emphasis has been 
on flexibility in our defense posture rather than 
rigidity, technological changes will continue to 
change the relative advantages of current weapons 
systems, ang disarmament agreements may be reached 
which would dictate defense reductions. 


(2) At least a partial conversion to nondefense production 
might be achieved internally by Electric Boat. But, 
in view of its specialized labor force and specialized 
plant, it does not appear that a major shift to none 
defense production can be expected at Electric Boat 
in Groton. 


(3) Southeastern Connecticut's economy might be broadened 
by the addition of new nondefense industries or the 
expansion of existing nondefense industries. Ina 
word = diversification. 


It is the third course of action = economic diversificatione 
that is likely to be most influenced by public policy and public 
action within Southeastern Connecticut. 


Efforts toward economic diversification should be region- 


wide and should be centered on (1) broadening our manufacturing 
base and (2) expanding our recreation industry. The efforts must 
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be region=wide because the towns and cities of Southeastern Cone 
necticut are now economically interdependent; all towns will 
benefit from a diversification of our economy, and collectively 

the towns will be better able to achieve diversification. The 
manufacturing and recreation segments offer the best prospects 

For significant expansion in the future. Resource industries have 
little prospect of growth, and service industry growth is primarily 
cependent on growth in other sectors. 


If Southeastern Connecticut attempts to diversify its 
economy, it will be competing with many areas throughout the coun- 
try for new business, new jobs, and new plants. To compete success-~ 
Fully, the region must know its strengths and its weaknesses. 
Equally important, we must begin to reduce those weaknesses that 
can be corrected, 


Our analysis of Southeastern Connecticut's relative 
strengths and weaknesses will be divided into two parts: those 
influencing the region's ability to attract new industry and those 
influencing the region's ability to expand its recreation industry. 


ATTRACTION OF INDUSTRY 


A region's ability to attract new industry, or to encourage 
the expansion of existing industry, depends on a number of factors. 
Most important are the human resources present in the region and 
able to contribute to a firm’s success. Natural resources may be 
of paramount concern for some types of industry. Proximity to 
markets may be a strong factor. Public facilities, such as highe 
ways and utilities, are of at least secondary importance. And a 
pleasant living environment may be a fringe benefit that tips the 
scales in favor of one region over another. 


Southeastern Connecticut has several assets or potential 
assets that could be selling points in attracting new industry. 


(1) A pool of surplus labor new exists in the northern 
half of the region. With retraining, this pool could provide a 
nucleus of workers for new industry. 


(2) The Regional Technical Institute is a major existing 
asset. In cooperation with local firms, the Institute provides 
training courses specifically designed to fill the labor skill 
needs of the region's industries. New firms could make equally 
good use of the institute in developing their labor force. 


(3) The Thames River is the region's most unique natural 
asset. But deepening of the river's channel and improvement of 
sites along its banks will be mecessary before its industrial 
potential can be realized. 
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(4) Abundant water resources exist in Southeastern Connecti- 


cut. But they will remain only a potential asset unless a means to 
tap them is agreed upon. 


(S) Highway and rail systems serving the region are excele- 
lent, Two expressways bisect the region. One of these eventually 
will be the main Interstate route between Boston and New York City. 
Two rail lines serve the region. A continuance of at least freight 
service on these lines is highly desirable for the future industrial 
growth of the regicn. 


(6) Southeastern Connecticut's location midway between 
Boston and New York City is an asset to some industries. However, 
this region's relative locational advantage is not unique. 


(7) The region's pleasant living environment is another 
asset. Living environment alone will not be the decisive factor 


in attracting new industry, but it can be an important considera-= 
tion. 


An important point to note is that many of the assets enu- 
merated above are now only potentials. To convert them to full 
assets will require public action and public expenditures. 


Balanced against its real and potential assets are South- 
eastern Connecticut's weaknesses. 


(1) Wage rates are high, particularly in the southern 
portion of the region. The stimulation of high wages in defense 
industry has raised wage levels in other industries. Several of 
the region's present nondefense industries are troubled by this 
side effect. 


(2) Much of the land now zoned for industrial use is not 
physically suited to that purnose because of steep slopes, ledge, 
swamps, or poor soil conditions. 


| (3) Water and/or sewerage systems are lacking in many areas 
otherwise suited to industrial use. 


(4) Our approach to attracting new industry has been frag- 
mented, geared to a town rather than a region-wide effort. This 
has resulted in a limited program, limited objectives, and a limit- 
ed product to sell. 


(5) Our efforts to date have been too short-range. They 
have depended on crash programs rather than on a long-term, busi- 
ness-like, continuing program. 


A number of actions should be initiated to realize the 
region's potential industrial attractions and to reduce its weak-~ 
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nesses, 


(1) Improvement of the Thames River channel together with 
improvement of possible industrial sites along the river appears 

desirable. At the very least, a feasibility study of channel im- 
provement is needed, 


(2) A regional water authority is needed to transform the 
water resources of this region from a potential to a positive asset. 


(3) A thorough, region-wide examination and cataloging of 
potential industrial areas should be completed. SCRPA will initiate 
action onm-this-in 1964, 


(4) The region's present industrial zoning should be exam- 
ined to see whether it incorporates up-to-date standards and ade- 
quately protects areas with a high potential for industrial use. 
SCRPA will conduct this study in 1964. 


(5) The implications of Southeastern Connecticut's sewage 
and water pollution problems on future development should be exam- 
ined. A twelve-month study of this by SCRPA will begin in 1964, 


(6) Greater region-wide coordination of industrial expan- 
sion efforts appears to be needed. Although the economies cf 
Southeastern Connecticut's towns and cities are now highly inter- 
dependent, our efforts at industrial expansion are still tied to 
the town or small-area level. 


Greater coordination of industrial expansion programs might 
be achieved initially through an informal Regional Industrial De- 
velopment Council. This Council would bring together representa 
tives of all local chambers of commerce and industrial development 
commissions to exchange information and coordinate programs. 


A better long-term approach would be through an official 
Regional Industrial Development Commission. But the present en- 
abling legislation for such a commission appears to be deficient 
in at least two respects: (1) it requires that member towns have a 
local industrial development commission before they join the region- 
al commission, and (2) the area served by the regional commission 
is limited to the area of its member communities, rather than en- 
compassing the entire regional community. 


RECREATION INDUSTRY EXPANSION 


A successful recreation industry rests very considerably 
on four basic ingredients: people, money, attractions, and com- 
munications. To be successful, a recreation area must be accessi- 
ble to population centers, and there must be sufficient wealth among 
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this population to permit a vacation or a trip. The area must also 
have sufficient recreation, scenic, or historic attractions to draw 
Visitors, And finally, potential visitors must be aware of the re- 
sort's attractions through publicity and must be able to reach the 
resort over good highways. 


The assets and weaknesses influencing Southeastern Connecti- 
cut's ability to expand its recreation industry can be analyzed in 
respect to the above four factors. 


The region has a number of recreational assets: 


Ct) Te ks very accessible to the population concentrations 
of the eastern seaboard. The significance of this locational face 
tor is more important to the recreation industry than manufacturing 
industries, 


(2) Southeastern Connecticut is close to other New England 
recreation attractions. This means that we can benefit from visi- 
tors touring New England or visiting other New England attractions. 


(3) Mystic Seaport is a major asset. The Seaport is nation- 
ally known and is without doubt the top attraction Southeastern 
Connecticut has to offer its visitors. 


(4) Supplementing Mystic Seaport is a secondary complex of 
historic sites and features, reflecting particularly the maritime 
heritage of the region. Fert Griswold, Stonington Village, and the 
Naval Submarine Base are prime examples of this. 


(5) The region has a variety of both salt and fresh water 
bathing beaches, Some of these are yet undeveloped and so are only 
potential assets. 


(6) A variety of boating opportunities is provided by Long 
Island Sound, the Thames, Mystic, and Niantic Rivers, and a large 
number of lakes. This may be a particularly important asset. Boate 
ing is one of the nation's fastest growing recreation activities. 


(7) Southeastern Connecticut's topography is scenic, but not 
spectacularly so. Our landscape should certainly be kept as attrac- 
tive as possible, but it is not likely to be the chief reason that 
visitors come to the region. 


(8) Good highways link the region with the major population 
centers of the East Coast. The Connecticut Turnpike and Interstate 
Route 95 are major assets for a future growth of the region's recre- 
ation industry. 


Four factors tend to weaken the region's prospects for 
recreation growth. 
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(1) Access to coastal beaches is far more limited in Con- 
necticut than in New York or New Jersey, with whom we will be com- 
peting. This region now has only two ocean beaches open to the 
general public = Rocky Neck State Park and New London’s Ocean Beach 
Park. Other beaches in the area are restricted to beach association 
or club members or to residents of individual towns. In contrast, 
virtually all of the beach frontage of New Jersey is open to the 
general public, 


(2) Southeastern Connecticut lacks any outstanding physical 
feature to provide a focal point in attracting visitors. 


(3) Some of our water bodies are now polluted by industrial 
or domestic sewage. Uther water bodies will be threatened with 
the same fate in the future. 


(4) There is no region-wide, unified campaign to capitalize 
on Southeastern Connecticut's recreational assets. Our attempts to 
attract visitors have tended to be fragmentary efforts, emphasizing 
either one town or only a portion of the region. 


Several steps should be taken to strengthen the region's 
ability to expand its recreation industry. 


(1) A region-wide inventory of recreation, scenic, and 
historic attractions is a basic first step. SCRPA will conduct 
this inventory during 1964, 


(2) A regional plan for open space and recreation is needed 
to establish goals and priorities for public and private action. 
Tentative objectives of a regional open space and recreation plan 
will be formulated by SCRPA during 1964. A full plan will be pre- 
pared by 1967. 


(3) An evaluation of the long-term implications of South- 
eastern Connecticut's sewage and water pollution problems on open 
space and recreation activities is essential. This will be con- 
ducted as part of SCRPA's sewerage study, beginning in 1964. 


(4) Rapid development of Bluff Point as a State Park is 
called for. This will nearly double the amount of beach frontage 
open to the general public. 


(S) Improvement of the docking facilities and attractives 
ness of Stonington Harbor could strengthen the tourist appeal of 
the adjacent village. 
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We have analyzed the major forces at work on the regional 
ecanomy and have suggested some courses of action which could 
broaden the economic bass. Whether or not anything is done to 
improve the economy will depend upon the willingness of individual 
municipalities and their citizens to work together in solving com- 
mon problems. None of the towns in the region is economically in- 
dependent and none can improve its situation alone. The need in- 
Creases steadily for a coordinated and cooperative effort aimed at 
providing a more healthy and stable economic environment for the 
people of Southeastern Connecticut. 
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